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“  Since  the  Crst  aanoancement  of  the  especial  aimiiMB- 
Inent  by  Measrs.  Janie*  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  with  Mr.  Chanes 
Read*  lor  the  adeaDce  sheets  of  his  latest  work,  that  large 
portion  of  the  novel  reading  public  averse  to  the  perusal 
of  t'ascinatlagU  exciting  mmanee  In  •eilal  fonn  ha*  Im¬ 
patiently  avwtad  the  cianpletbm  of  the  story,  that  is  ac¬ 
credited  as  cBe  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
work*  of  tha  aathor,  fertile  In  incident,  brilliant  in  Its 
deecrtpUoo  and  characterlxatkm,  and  singulariv  bold  in 
Its  depanare  flora  the  moral  conventionalitie*  of  modem 
novel  writing.  Tha  publication  of  the  story  entire  by 
Messrs.  Osgood  A  Co.,  will  gratify  thousands  of  expectant 
reader*.  IM  book  I*  Issued  in  pamphlet  Sum  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  low  flgnre.”— BosfoR  Journal. 


“The  new  sttMy  ftom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenge* 
the  attention  of  novel  readers.  1  he  style  is  light  and  easy, 
progressing  ftom  point  to  point  without  a  perceptible  Jar, 
and  It  will  give  many  an  hour  of  pleasant  employment  to 
the  Idleraot  coming  summer."  — /'Ai/odrlpAta  Age. 


"  It  la  such  a  novel  aa  only  Charlea  Reade  conid  have 
written,  in  ita  fertility  of  inventi.m,  wraith  of  incident, 
originality,  dramatic  power,  inU'tise  characterization  and 
Stan  ling  Innovatiotis  upon  the  literature  of  Action.  1  hia 
prompt  lesBC  is  the  *  author’s  edition,’  sent  out  simulla- 
neously  with  the  appearance  of  the  work  in  England.  It 
Is  sure  of  s  multitude  of  rvadrrs,  and  equally  suo'  of  any 
amount  of  criticism.  Rcadc’s  genius  Is  undeniable,  how¬ 
ever  bold  and  unconventional  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  chosen  to  exeicise  it  in  the  present  instance."  —  Bos¬ 
ton  Transcript. 


*'  Creating  an  excitement  not  equalled  even  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  previous  great  works,  ‘llanl  Cash’  and  ’GriBith 
Gaunt,’  it  lias  seemed  to  BU  the  popular  craving  for  an 
absorbing  and  powerftil  sensMion,  which  Dickens’s  nn- 
Anisbed '  Mystery  of  Edwin  Dmod '  had  promised  to  grati¬ 
fy,  while  even  those  whose  critical  searchings  seldom  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  sphere  of  romance.  And  materialrurdiacuasion 
In  Readc’s  latest  story.  Ihc  b<x>k  Is  published  in  an 
illustrated,  low-priced  pamphlet."— Boslun  Trarelter. 
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Every  Saturday  is  conspicuously 
and  confessedly  the  best  American 
Illustrated  Paper.  It  is  larger  than 
any  other,  being  the  only  paper 
wliich  regularly  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  It  contains  the  most  and 
the  best  illustrations  both  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign.  Its  editorials  are 
abler  and  more  impartial  and  its 
literary  matter  more  various  and 
interesting  than  any  other.  Its  sale 
is  constantly  and  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  aqid  its  circulation  is  among  a 
better  class  of  readers  than  any 
similar  publication.  In  one  year  it 
has  gained  a  popularity  unprece¬ 
dented  among  illustrated  journals. 


’’  The  July  number  of  the  Norik  American  Re/eiew,  now 
iPEdy,  contains  five  slaborate  essays,  besides  sixty  pages 
devoted  to  criticisms  of  books.  The  first  essay  Is  oo 
‘  Forms  of  Minority  Representation,'  by  Edward  Ktan- 
wood.  It  analyzes  the  various  substitutes  which  bare 
been  proposed  for  the  common  ^stem  of  electing  repre¬ 
sentatives,  pointing  out  the  delects  and  dangers  which 
lurk  in  each.  The  conclusion  of  the  examination  is  tliat, 
when  subjected  to  rigorous  tests,  each  of  them  fhils  in 
some  important  particular,  that  known  as  the  ‘  list  ’ 
being  hast  ohjecthmabie,  and  that  without  reform  in  party 
management  the  adoption  of  any  new  system  of  elections 
would  be  dangerous  to  tbe  last  degree.  1  ho  next  essay, 
‘  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Ruiii.ans,’  is  by  William  K. 
Allen.  'Ihc  writer  declares  his  object  to  be:  ‘First,  to 
point  out  the  essential  ami  distinctive  features  of  the 
primitive  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  to  show  how  impor¬ 
tant  its  study  Is  in  the  comparative  view  of  religions;  sec¬ 
ondly,  to  show  that  its  overthrow  In  the  later  republic 
was  a  necessaiy  development,  and  tliat  the  supeisUtioiu 
which  took  Its  place  were  not  merely  the  best  and  only 
substitutes  they  had,  but  <)W  actually  satisfy  some  of  the 
most  earnest  cravings  of  tb*  human  heart.’ 

“  Cbauncey  Wright  cuntribotes  a  paper  on  *  The  Ctcnesis 
of  SiH'cies,’  in  which  the  several  theories  of  Wallace,  Ml- 
vart,  and  D.irw1nl|ro  discussed.  Ihe  fourth  paper,  and 
tbe  longest  in  thisJramlxT,  is  by  ex-Cummissiuner  David 
A.  Wells.  In  it  l^Ects  forth  his  appn-benshm  o('‘  The 
Meaning  of  KevenflKeform,’  qu.iting  lo  the  outset  of  his 
essay  that  ;H>rti<m  •Wthe  message  of  (he  I'resident  to  Con¬ 
gress  last  DecemlH-r,  in  which  lie  alleges  that  n-venue  rc- 
ti.rm  lias  not  lieen  defined  by  alg  of  its  adviggites.  Mr, 
Wells’*  briefest  deflnitHm  defines  revenue  reform  to  be  a 
reform  aiming  at '  cleiiprr  production,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  larger  consumption  and  more  extended  mar¬ 
kets,  domestic  and  foreign.’  I  his  ideal  reform  he  explains, 
defends,  and  illustrates  with  whatever  ingenuity  in  the 
handling  of  Bp«N:ial  facts,  native  ability,  and  long  practice 
enable  liiiii  to  di  phiy,  thr.iuob  fifty  pagra  of  the  Ra  view. 
The  Last  <rf  the  several  essays  is  concerning  ‘ 'ITie  Kx|il»- 
ration  of  l'al<-stine.’  It  is  written  by  the.  Ih-v.  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  I'bisnnsam.  Kasne  aaf  ihe  MHira'  linisartant  of  the  tssaks 
crillcistsf  are  ‘  Mnller’s  I'ninslatiun  aaf  the  Rig-Vi-ala  ’ 
‘  Adams’s  Life  of  Jaihn  .\dams,’  •  Yasanan's  Study  aaf  Gov- 
ernmimt,’  ‘  King’s  Kiartielli  I’arallel  Eiiiaey,’  anal  ‘  Iteisirt 
cl  Ihe  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health.’"  — 
baity  ,\drertiser. 
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ROYALTY  IN  ENGLAND. 

HE  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain  hRs 
recently  been  subjected  to  criticism 
from  three  difierent  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  given  the  Queen  some  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  masses  by  inducing  her  to 
revoke  the  royal  warrant  authorizing  the 
trade  in  military  commissions,  and  by  so 
doing  has  drawn  upon  her  a  considerable 
degree  of  aristocratic  hatred.  The  same 
persons,  however,  who  would  most  vehe¬ 
mently  applaud  the  bold  stroke  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  passionately  opposed 
to  granting  incomes  to  the  Queen’s  children. 
Curiously  enough  at  the  very  time  when  the 
English  workingmen  organized  a  meeting 
to  protest  against  the  voting  of  a  single 
penny  to  Prince  Arthur,  another  portion  of 
the  British  public  was  exclaiming  against 
the  Queen  for  allowing  her  daughter,  the 
Clown  Princess  of  Prussia,  to  depend  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  Prussian  Ambassador, 
when  she  visited  England  with  her  hus¬ 
band. 

Royalty  in  Great  Britain  has  become  a 
mere  Ceremony  and  not  a  Power.  ITie 
King  reigns ;  he  does  not  govern.  The 
government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few  states¬ 
men,  whether  Dukes  or  plain  “  Misters,” 
who  control  the  House  of  Commons.  Since 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  House  of 
Lonls  is  practically  also  a  ceremony.  Its 
power  is  social,  not  political.  In  theory  it 
IS,  like  our  Senate,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  Icgislatum ;  in  fact  it  is  impotent,  be¬ 


cause  the  Crown  can,  at  any  moment, 
“  swamp  ”  it  by  creating  any  number  of  new 
Tiords,  and  the  Crown,  in  creating  new 
Lords,  is  the  mere  agent  of  the  leading 
Commoner,  whether  his  name'liQ  Pitt  or 
Peel,  Disraeli  or  Gladstone,  who  happens 
“  to  possess  the  confidence  ”  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seemingly 
availed  himself  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
—  which,  two  centuries  ago,  meant  some¬ 
thing,  —  in  abolishing  the  purchase  system 
in  the  British  Army  ;  but  he  has  done  more. 
He  has  abolished  Prerogative  itself  by  the 
very  act  in  tvbich  he  has  availed  himself  of  its 
traditional  “  risthts.”  A  mere  “  Mr.”  Glad¬ 
stone,  he  has  dictated  to  Royally  and  Aris¬ 
tocracy  the  terms  on  which  he  will  consent 
to  conduct  the  government.  “  I  have,”  he 
practically  says,  “  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  I  defy  any  power  in 
Great  Britain  to  obstruct  iny  jwlicy  as  long 
as  I  have  tbe  confidence  of  that  House. 
Plain  Mr.  Gladstone,  I  dominate  Royalty  and 
Aristocracy.  They  exist  only  because  1 
allow  them  to  exist.  As  long  as  tbe  Com¬ 
mons  support  me,  I  can  make  the  Queen  do 
whatever  I  wish,  and  force  the  Lords  to 
submit  to  whatever  I  demand.” 

To  do  the  Aristocracy  justice,  they  have 
long  been  keen  enough  to  recognize  tbe 
fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
governing  power  of  the  Nation,  and  their 
whole  sciieme  has  heretofore  iWn  to  fill 
that  House  with  Commoners  imbued  with 
aristocratic  sentiments  and  ideas.  At  every 
popular  election  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
are  lavished  by  Dukes,  Marquises,  Karls, 
Viscounts,  and  Barons  to  control  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  their  interest.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a 
great  Whig  magnate,  spent  £  100,000,  in 
1806,  in  order  to  insure  his  eldest  sun  the 
seat  for  Yorkshire.  Rich  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  the  competitors  of  the 
Lords  of  the  land  for  the  privilege  of  rep¬ 
resenting  the  British  people.  A  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  as  row  constituted,  is 
the  result  of  tbe  contests  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  with  the  new  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  which  fairly,  represents  the  prop¬ 
ertied  classes  of  the  country.  That  House 
of  Commons  is,  on  the  whole,  obedient  to 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is,  more  or  less,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  hut  its  prepondeiating  influence  is  on 
the  side  of  the  middle  classes,  —  the  classes 
which  are  jealous  of  the  nobles  and  distrust 
tbe  workingmen. 

But  by  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  guaranteed  by  the  new  Reform  Bill, 
tbe  laborers  can  elect  a  large  maiurity  of  its 
members.  As  long,  however,  as  Open  voting 
is  the  law  of  tbe  country,  the  laborers  are 
virtually  controlled  by  the  landholders  and 
the  capitalists.  Their  physical  existence  is 
more  or  less  d^mdent  on  their  (lolitical 
subserviency,  ^cret  voting,  or  the  Ballot, 
will  give  them  the  power  of  electing  mem¬ 
bers  who  really  represent  their  interests, 
passions,  and  ideas;  and  tbe  “  Ballot”  is  a 
measure  sure  to  tHunipli  in  tbe  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  the  House  of  Commons  will 
consequently  be  an  Assembly  as  democratic 
as  our  federal  House  of  llepresentatives, 
with  vastly  more  power. 

Will  that  thoroughly  democratic  House, 
exercising  supreme  power,  abolish  Royalty  ? 
We  think  not.  Royalty  in  Great  Britain 
is  a  convenient  fiction,  which  democratic 
Prime  Ministers  will  use  as  it  has  been  used 
by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  aristocracy  and 
plutocracy.  The  Civil  List  of  Great  Britain 
IS  a  compromise  made  by  the  nation  with 
its  monarchs,  by  which  the  inonarchs  gave 
up  their  Crown  lands  and  hereditary  rev¬ 
enues  for  a  stipulated  .sum  voted  by  Par¬ 
liament.  In  1869  the  Civil  List  and  the  an¬ 
nuities  to  the  Royal  Family  iiinnuntei}  to 
£  486,000.  The  receipts  from  the  Crown 
lands  and  the  casual  hereditary  revenues 
amounted  to  £'‘-1',.  50.  The  seeming 
balance  was  a  little  more  than  £  80,000 
against  Royalty.  But  then  the  Privy 
Purse,  the  only  amount  the  Queen  really 
receives,  is  £  60,000.  All  the  rest  goes  to 
support  the  Court.  If  Royalty  was  abolished, 
the  Queen,  reduced  to  a  private  gentle¬ 
woman,  would,  on  all  principles  of  justice, 
have  her  private  income  raised  from  £  60,000 
to  £  406,000.  She  has  the  same  right  to 
claim  this  sum,  in  a  general  settlement,  that 
the  Dukes  of  Bedfonl  and  Devonshire  and 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  have  to  draw 
their  incomes  of  £  800,000  or  £  400,000 
from  their  privale  estates.  A  denioeratie 
Prime  Minister,  unless  h<i  ha<l  concluded  to 
wage  a  hopeless  war  against  jiroperty,  would 
hesitate  to  abolish  Royalty,  when  its  abolish¬ 
ment  would  deprive  him  of  whatever  power 
he  might  derive  from  compelling  the  >Sov- 
ereign  to  indorse  his  decrees,  and  at  tlic 
sanic  time  make  tlic  Sovereign  seven  times 
richer  as  a  private  person  than  he  or  she 
was  as  an  European  potentate. 


THE  NEW  YORK  EXIGENCY. 

T^pilE  development  of  the  New  York  Ring 
X  exposure  has  come  to  that  crucial  point 
which  is  to  determine  whether  good  and 
permanent  results  are  to  be  secured  fix)m 
the  agination,  or  whether  the  excitement  is 
to  he  allowed  to  pass  as  one  of  tbe  sen¬ 
sations  of  the  hour,  with  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
thieves  will,  in  that  event,  regard  it  as  a 
nieniorable  precedent,  a  guaranty  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  future  operations.  Up  to 
this  time  the  press  alone  lias  risen  to  the 
level  of  the  occasion.  Where  repeated  leg¬ 
islative  etforts  have  failed,  where  voluntary 
associations  and  all  manner  of  attempts  at 
tbe  polls  have  been  unable  to  make  Ihe  least 
headway,  one  journal  alone  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  a  gigantic  system  of  municipal 
swindling  clearly  before  the  people,  pointitig 
out  the  track  of  further  investigation,  and 
carrying  confusion  and  trembling  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  predatory  horde.  \\e 
have  recently  in  these  columns  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  iBcreasing  independence  and 
efficiency  of  the  American  ^ress ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  better  proof  of  the  assertion 
need  he  cited  than  the  recent  action  of 
the  New  York  Titne.i.  It  only  requirt  s 
the  same  boldness  and  public  spirit  on  tlie 
part  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  to  sup¬ 
plement  this  important  work  and  bring  it 
to  its  just  consummation. 

This  is  the  exigency  that  now  confronts 
New  York.  Every  intelligent  man  will  see 
that  the  development  has  come  to  just  that 
point  where  the  tax-payers  and  the  friends 
of  public  purity  must  take  up  the  warfare  in 
self-defence.  If  it  is  dropped  now  it  will 
not  be  simply  a  failure,  leaving  everything 
as  it  was,  but  the  prestige  and  tbe  fruits  of 
success  ■will  belong  to  the  party  in  power. 
The  swindlers  will  remain  in  possession  of 
the  field,  —  which  is  all  they  want;  and 
being  all  the  stronger  from  the  failure  to 
dislcmge  them,  they  will  resume  the  offensive 
still  more  remorselessly  than  ever.  Inger- 
soll  will  roll  up  bills  which  will  dwarf  those 
already  footed,  Garvey  will  rake  up  new 
unpaid  charges  to  bring  into  court  unless 
Hall  and  Connolly  shall  graciously  save  him 
that  trouble.  There  is  not  a  small  hanger- 
on  in  the  train  of  these  great  operators  who 
will  not  chuckle  as  he  recalls  tne  grand  ex- 
jKisure  of  1871,  and  feels  encouraged  by  its 
failure  to  bring  his  pickpocket  ingenuity  to 
bear  upon  the  revenues  of  New  York  with 
a  moie  desiierate  zeal  and  a  pleasanter 
sense  of  security.  Now,  indeed,  the  alarmed 
officials  have  been  compelled  to  talk  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  county  and  municipal  accounts, 
after  having  defied  the  law  by  neglecting  for 
years  to  do  it;  but  let  this  matter  “blow 
over,”  as  the  Ring  leaders  phrase  it,  and 
little  difference  will  it  make  whether  the 
accounts  are  published  or  not.  The  jicople 
will  then  read  the  extortions  jiractised  iijion 
them  and  their  own  helplessness  in  the  same 
lines. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  the  recum  nee  of  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  so  favorable  for  bringing  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  issue  demanded  alike  by  the  in¬ 
terests  and  the  honor  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  as  well  as  of  tbe  whole  country.  The 
public  mind  is  aroused,  the  case  is  clear  and 
the  task  of  tracking  out  and  punishing  the 
guilty  parties  is  no  more  complicated  with 
political  issues  now  than  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  at  any  future  time.  And  party  politics 
should  not  he  brought  into  the  matter  at 
all.  True,  Mayor  Hall  charges  that  there 
are  Republicans  engaged  in  the  thieveries. 
Of  course  there  are:  the  taint  of  corruj)- 
tion  never  yet  paused  at  a  party  line  or 
turned  back  from  a  platform.  All  this, 
however,  is  foreiarn  to  the  question  in  hand, 
and  need  not  tniuble  those  who  are  bent  upon 
securing  a  decent  administration  ofeity  affairs. 
It  must  be  expected,  however,  that  all  the 
political  wiles  of  the  Ring,  with  its  compli¬ 
cations  extending  through  all  parties  and 
capable  of  bringing  forward  as  allies  men 
of  whom  better  things  might  Im*  hoped,  will 
he  used  to  stifle  and  defeat  investigation. 
But  the  forces  of  reform  can  be  made 
powerful,  if  they  can  only  be  wielded  unit¬ 
ed  and  in  earnest.  The  movement  that 
has  begun,  looking  to  the  discredit  of  the 
cky  and  county  bonds  until  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  both  corporations  are  placed  in  more 
trustworthy  hands,  is  a  very  grave  step,  hut 
one  justified  by  the  e.xigency  and  seems  to 
command  the  general  sup[)ort  of  property- 
holders.  Suits  should  be- brought  to  recover 
some  portion  of  these  vast  sums  that  have 
been  fraudulently  taken.  Let  the  tacts  rc- 
gaiiling  the  rule  of  the  Ring  be  ascertained  ; 
and  if  in  the  investigation  it  is  also  em¬ 
phatically  disclosed  that  certain  courts  arc 
venal  or  uncertain,  another  important  con- 
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tribution  to  the  cause  of  reform  will  have 
been  made.  What  is  wanted  is,  to  begin 
in  earnest  somewhere ;  draw  the  lines,  com¬ 
pel  the  people  to  take  sidi  s,  and  to  let  it  be 
^en  who  is  for  honesty  and  who  is  fur  cor¬ 
ruption.  We  confess  we  feel  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest  in  this  matter  from  its  bearings  on 
the  success  of  republican  institutions.  New 
York  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and  by 
many  her  municipal  affairs  are  regarded  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  American  system  of 
government  in  its  last  analysis ;  and  we  here 
at  home,  who  can  make  allowances  not  per¬ 
ceptible  to  foreign  eyes,  must  admit  that  it 
is  in  such  cities  that  our  institutions  are 
really  on  trial.  The  county  of  Berkshire 
or  the  State  of  Vermont  presents  no  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  the  principle  of  republicanism  ; 
they  would  run  themselves  under  any  form 
of  government,  or  without  any  government 
even.  But  New  York  —  and  all  our  other 
large  cities  are  developing  the  same  tenden¬ 
cies —  tests  our  system  of  government  to 
the  utmost,  for  with  the  management  of  vast 
revenues  and  the  responsibilities  of  large 
trusts,  there  are  required  such  civic  virtues 
as  do  not  usually  belong  to  the  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians.  W^e  can  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a 
city  of  such  marvellous  growth,  and  with  a 
population  embracing  so  many  ignorant 
foreign  voters,  a  model  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  we  do  and  we  ought  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York 
should  feel  some  interest  in  protecting  her 
good  name.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  call  for 
a  public  meeting  headed  by  such  names  as 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  August  Belmont,  and  others. 
It  is  an  earnest  of  good  intentions. 


APACHE  SHOOTING. 

Arizona  at  the  best  is  a  sort  of  border¬ 
land  between  barbarism  and  civilization; 
human  life  there  is  held  in  little  value,  and 
murder  is  not  the  heinous  crime  that  is  in 
older  communities.  But  even  for  Arizona 
the  Camp  Grant  and  Tonto  Creek  Indian 
massacres  are  events  of  unparalleled  ferocity 
and  malignity.  In  the  last  days  of  April 
a  party  of  so-called  citizens  from  Tuscon, 
fell  upon  a  village  of  Apache  Indians,  near 
Camp  Grant,  fust  about  daybreak,  and 
mercilessly  slaughtered  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  persons,  all  but  eight  of  whom 
Were  women  and  children.  During  the  first 
week  in  June  a  party  of  soldiers  and  civil¬ 
ians,  led  by  an  array  officer,  swooped  down 
upon  several  Apache  Indian  villages  in  the 
mountains  near  Tonto  Creek,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  days  succeeded  in 
shooting  fifty-six  persons,  of  whom  a  portion 
were  women  ana  children.  In  each  case 
there  was  indiscriminate  butchery  and  gen¬ 
eral  rejoicing  by  the  butchers  at  their  un¬ 
expected  success.  The  official  reports  of 
both  affairs  have  been  made  public  from 
Washington,  and  the  country  is  now  in  a 
po.sition  to  form  judgment  on  the  respective 
transactions. 

At  Camp  Grant  the  Indians  were  living  in 
peace  under  military  protection.  The  post 
commandant  had  been  winning  them  in 
gradually  for  nearly  three  months,  at  first 
supplying  their  naked  and  starving  neces¬ 
sities,  continuously  instructing  them  in  the 
arts  of  civilization,  and  striving  to  his  ut¬ 
most  to  render  them  self-.«uj)i)orting.  He 
had  taught  them  how  to  cure  nay,  and  was 
buying  for  his  horses  what  they  brought  in 
from  the  plains.  They  went  out  after  it 
whenever  ne  signified  that  it  was  needed, 
and  many  of  the  women  were  shot  lying  on 
bundles  of  CTass  ready  for  delivery  in  the 
morning.  The  Indians  about  Camp  Verde 
were  charged  with  driving  off  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  from  a  neighboring  ranche,  and 
Lieutenant  Morton,  of  the  Third  Cavalry, 
was  sent  with  thirty  mounted  men  and  ver¬ 
bal  instructions  to  recover  the  horses  and 
punish  the  offenders.  On  the  second  day 
out  he  was  joined  by  sixteen  citizens,  and 
the  united  command  made  an  expedition  of 
tliirteen  days,  killing  Indians  right  and  left, 
burning  three  villages,  and  destroying  many 
acres  of  growing  crops,  and  returning  with¬ 
out  the  capture  of  a  single  stolen  horse. 
These  are  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  full 
understanding  of  the  two  events. 

More  deplorable  and  utterly  wicked  and 
causeless  slaughters,  the  mind  can  scarcely 
conceive.  There  is  a  pretence  by  those 
who  defend  the  act  of  the  Camp  Grant 
murderers  that  the  Indians  there  were 
guilty  of  habitual  theft,  but  the  command¬ 
ing  officer.  Lieutenant  Whitman,  indignant¬ 
ly  denies  the  allegation ;  and  the  language 
he  uses  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  massacre 
was  the  work  of  those  who  wanted  the 
trade  in  hay  which  ho  had  given  the  In¬ 
dians.  In  the  reports  from  Camp  Verde  or 
Tonto  Creek  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 


prove  that  the  Indians  who  stole  horses 
were  those  whom  Morton’s  force  killed  and 
whose  crops  and  villages  he  destroyed.  But 
whatever  the  wrong  of  the  red  men  at 
either  point  in  the  matter  of  robbery,  the 
retaliatory  acts  were  wholly'  indefensible, 
whether  in  law,  justice,  humanity,  or  com¬ 
mon  decency.  In  a  word,  they  were  the 
acts  of  brutal  ruffians,  —  embracing  not 
alone  murder,  but  pillage,  outrage  of  women 
and  girls,  and  deeds  so  horrible  and  revolt¬ 
ing  that  they  cannot  be  publicly  men¬ 
tioned. 

If  these  acts  go  unpunished  we  may  as 
well  abandon  our  humane  efforts  among  the 
Indians  of  the  extreme  frontiers.  The  in¬ 
human  wretches  concerned  in  the  Camp 
Grant  affair  perhaps  cannot  be  ascertained 
and  arrested,  but  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  ought  to  use  every  possible 
endeavor  to  bring  them  to  the  stern  justice 
which  they  deserve.  The  Camp  Verde 
affair  was  the  work  of  the  army.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Morton 
was  sent  out  by  the  post  commandant. 
The  blood  of  fifty-six  Indians  is  on  the 
head  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  officers. 
That  the  civilians  did  their  share  of  the 
shooting  does  not  shift  the  responsibility, 
for  they  were  without  provisions  after  the 
third  day  other  than  as  they  were  supplied 
by  the  military.  If  there  is  any  supineness 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  dealing 
with  every  person  engaged  in  these  wanton 
massacres  who  can  be  reached,  the  country 
will  have  cause  to  think  the  Administration 
not  more  than  half-hearted  in  carrying  out 
a  policy  for  which  money  is  freely  appro¬ 
priated  in  the  hope  that  the  Indians  may  be 
kept  at  peace  and  saved  from  the  vengeance 
of  whites  more  savage  than  themselves 
These  murders  can  neither  be  condoned 
nor  overlooked ;  they  are  facts  sickening  to 
the  heart  and  humiliating  to  the  nation. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


IT  seems  a  pity  that  we  cannot  have  at  least 
one  report  on  the  Ku-Klux  qnestion  to 
which  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  may 
agree.  As  we  are  not  likely  to  pet  such  a  re¬ 
port  till  an  inquiry  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  ab¬ 
solutely  non-partisan,  and  as  such  an  inquiry  is 
not  probaiile  till  politics  have  ceased  to  a 
matter  of  interest  to  our  people,  we  must  make 
a  fair  margin  of  allowance  in  considering  such 
n'ports  as  are  from  time  to  time  given  ns  by 
Congress.  Even  with  the  strongest  disposition 
to  find  things  not  as  bad  as  they  appear,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  late  report  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Investigating  Commiitee  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  situation  in  the  upper 
part  of  South  Carolina  is  deplorable  and  in  some 
respects  humiliating.  The  so-called  “  Digest  of 
Facts  ”  made  by  the  Republican  executive  com¬ 
mittee  at  Washington  IS  a  paity  document  of 
course :  but  the  ivcord  of  Senator  Scott  and  his 
associates  is  something  from  which  no  appeal 
can  be  taken.  The  three  counties  of  York, 
Union,  and  Spartanburg  are  dominated  by 
the  terror  that  rideth  at  night  as  a  Ku-Klux. 
Whether  the  object  of  these  ruffians  who  feed  on 
arson  and  delight  in  murder  be  social  or  politi¬ 
cal,  isnotmaterial to thegeneral issue.  Thatthi^y 
burn  with  lire,  beat  with  clubs,  lash  with  rawhides, 
bang  with  ropes,  and  shoot  with  pistols  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  has  rendered  the  very  words  Civil  Or¬ 
der  a  sham  and  a  mockery,  is  established  beyond 
the  chance  of  controversy.  Hiindrtds  of  bruised 
and  maimed  and  exiled  and  sutlering  witnesses 
have  testified  under  all  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath,  and  it  will  be  worse  than  useless  for  any 
body  of  partisans  to  deny  the  broad  essential 
facts  brought  out  in  this  mass  of  evidence. 
Unquestionably  there  is  a  class  of  bitter  and  ma¬ 
lignant  irreconcildblcs  in  South  Carolina,  with 
which  State  alone  this  report  deals,  who  see  no 
hojic  for  themselves  except  in  the  overthrow  of 
Republican  supremacy.  Ku-Kluxism  is  the 
child  of  this  class  ;  in  the  counties  above  named 
it  rules  supreme.  No  man  is  so  silly  as  to  even 
pretend  that  he  believes  these  midnight  ma¬ 
rauders  are  working  in  the  interest  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  ;  if  they  were  not  so  blinded  by 
hatred  and  passion  they  could  not  help  seeing 
that  their  work  can  be  of  no  permanent  benefit 
to  the  Democratic  par'y.  This  work  must 
cease.  We  wish  its  agents  and  promoters 
would  determine  for  themselves  that  every  good 
end,  whether  of  party,  or  society,  or  citizenship, 
demands  its  speedy  and  permanent  abandon¬ 
ment.  But  if  the  wretches  are  alike  deaf  to  the 
appeals  of  reason,  sagacity,  equal  rights,  neigh¬ 
borly  fellowship,  and  the  civil  authority  of  the 
State,  the  United  States  must  interpose  its  shield 
for  ihe  preservation  of  life  and  that  social  order 
without  which  life  is  of  little  value.  If  the  Ku- 
Klux  will  not  let  us  have  peace,  tlie  army  of 
the  nation  must  make  peace. 

The  Connecticut  legislature  having  adjourned, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Othcllos  of  tlie  lobby 
having  ccasctl,  the  insurance  men  and  the  sub¬ 
scription-book  men  are  again  masters  of  the 
situation  at  Hartford.  Of  course  New  Haven  is 
in  dumps  and  indignation  because  Hartford 
did,  and  she  did  tint,  get  an  appropriation  fur 
a  new  State  House ;  but  she  refused  to  let  the 


people  vote  whether  they  would  retain  the  two 
capitals,  or  try  to  live  with  one,  as  those  of  oth¬ 
er  States  do,aiid  she  shows  n  petty  spirit  in  whim¬ 
pering  over  defeat  at  her  own  game.  The  leg¬ 
islative  session  was  rather  longer  than  usual, 
but  the  extra  week  given  to  the  defeat  of  the 
audacious  scheme  of  the  Hanford  and  Erie 
Ring  was  time  well  spent.  The  necessary  pe¬ 
riod  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  perfect  meas¬ 
ures  fur  the  equalization  of  the  State  senatorial 
districts,  and  tlie  Republican  majority  must  he 
held  to  responsibility  fur  shirking  their  duty  in 
this  regard.  A  good  thing  was  done  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  two  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  between  Springfield  and  New  York;  one 
result  of  this  step  will  ultimately  be  a  reduction 
of  rates  for  local  travel  and  transportation,  which 
are  extravagantly,  and  some  persons  think  out¬ 
rageously,  exorbitant.  What  will  follow  the 
enactment  of  a  new  insurance  law  can  better  be 
told  a  year  hence  than  now ;  the  insurance  inter¬ 
est  of  the  State  is  large  and  strong,  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  bound  to  sec  that  it  does  not  either 
traverse  or  jeopardize  the  public  welfare. 

The  scenes  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  when  it  was. 
announced  that  Queen  Victoria  had  revoked 
the  royal  warrant  legalizing  the  purchase  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  army,  must  have  been  quite  as  ex¬ 
citing  as  those  in  our  national  iienate  chamber 
and  House  of  Representatives  attendant  upon  the 
initiation  of  impeachment  proceeding  against 
Andrew  Jolinsun.  The  benches  and  galleries 
of  the  Commons’  hall  were  filUd  at  an  early 
hour,  and  the  debate  of  the  evening  was  to  the 
last  degree  heated  and  acrimonious.  Mr. 
Gladstone  told  what  the  Queen  had  done,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  iSir  George  Grey, 
saying  that  the  system  expires  with  the  first  of 
next  November.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  two  speech¬ 
es  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  the  House  did 
not  adjourn  till  after  three  in  the  morning.  The 
ex-Premier  was  very  bitter  and  denunciatory 
throughout  his  remarks,  and  scolded  about 
things  so  generally  that  one  of  the  Liberal 
members  twitted  him  with  affecting  a  passion 
he  did  not  feel.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  nothing 
more  disgraceful  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  course 
had  ever  taken  place  in  the  House ;  it  was 
unconstitutional,  and  perilous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country  ;  it  was  a  proper  subject  for 
grave  complaint,  and  the  whole  business  was  an 
avowed  and  shameless  conspiracy  against  tlie 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Fur  the 
use  of  these  last  words  the  Speak*  r  called  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  order,  and  that  gentleman  was  obliged 
to  withdrew  the  offensive  language.  It  was  in 
response  to  this  tirade  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dared 
him  to  move  a  vote  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Ministry.  This  he  neglected  to  do  then  or 
at  any  other  point  in  the  discussion.  Where¬ 
upon  Vernon  Harcourt  taunted  him  with 
tunidity  unparalleled  in  the  political  history  of 
the  country.  In  the  House  ol  Lords  the 
Queen’s  aoion,  and  the  view  of  the  Ministry 
on  which  she  acted,  was  stated  calmly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  by  Earl  Granville,  aud  formal  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  course  of  the  government 
were  entered  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ai.dune 
or  two  other  noble  gentlemen.  The  Queen  and 
:  her  Ministry  are  sustained  by  the  whole  body 
of  Liberal  papers,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
and  many  cougiatnlatory  communications  are 
printed.  Even  the  London  Tinws  tells  the 
Peers  that  they  made  a  grave  misiake  in  taking 
the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury  rather  than  that 
of  Lord  Derby,  who  advocated  concurrence 
in  the*  bill  pas^  by  the  Commons. 

The  Kiowa  chiefs  Santanta  and  Big  Tree 
have  been  tried  in  Texas  for  killing  half  a 
dozen  whites,  found  guilty  of  the  crime,  and 
sentenced  to  hanging  early  next  month.  This 
is  the  first  time,  in  recent  years  certainly,  that 
Indian  chieis  have  been  brought  to  trial  for 
murder,  and  if  these  two  persons  are  duly  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  event  cannot  be  wiibout  a  decided 
influence  on  the  Indian  mind  of  the  frontier. 
If  their  guilt  is  indisputable  the  effort  to  secure 
their  pardon  ought  to  be  unsuccessful.  Indis¬ 
criminate  shooting  of  Indians  fur  real  or  al¬ 
leged  outrages  invariably  leads  to  retaliatory 
action ;  it  is  at  least  worth  while  to  try  what 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  forms  and  by 
the  majesty  of  statute  law.  Big  Tree  is  said  to 
be  young'  and  good  looking,  and  has  excited 
the  sympathy  of  some  persons ;  Santanta  is  an 
old  and  ill-featured  warrior,  and  his  name  nas 
long  been  a  terror  to  the  settlements ;  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  both  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  hung  at  once  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  the 
white  folks.  But  it  was  n’t  just  the  same,  and 
they  were  ironed  and  locked  up.  “  The  Indi¬ 
ans  in  Texas  are  more  quiet  than  ever  before,” 
say  the  papers;  we  trust  this  may  not  be  the 
delusive  calm  precedent  to  a  great  storm. 

Within  the  past  week.  General  Butler  has 
promulgated  four  or  five  columns  more  of 
“  views  ”  upon  all  -orts  of  questions  except 
those  on.  wnieh,coii  idering  his  position  as  a 
candidate  for  office  ue  voters  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  are  interested  to  now  his  opinions.  His 
reminiscences  of  the  b.bor  agitation  in  Lowell 
twenty  years  ago  are  well  enough,  though 
somenhat  deficient  in  the  important  point  of 
accuracy,  —  as  for  instance  where  he  says  that 
the  election  of  Bontwcll  and  Sumner  was  the 
result  of  the  ten-hour  triumph  which  he 
engineered  in  thatti'y, —  the  fact  being  that 
Bontwell  and  Sumner  were  chosen  the  year  be¬ 
fore  this  triumph  of  the  ten-hour  ticket  oc¬ 
curred, —  chosen  when  Lowell  was  represented 


in  the  Legislature  by  Whigs.  We  apprehend 
that  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  account  of 
Governor  Andrew’s  opposition  to  the  New 
Knuland  Depari.nent  of  toldiers  and  sutlers, 
which  General  Butler  organized  early  in  the 
war,  may  also  be  impugned  as  somewhat  faulty, 
by  those  who  knew  the  Ex-Governor’s  opinions 
and  official  acts  as  well  as  General  Butler  d'-es, 
and  are  as  capable  of  nacrating  them  iruthfnlly. 
The  Genera!  says  some  sensible  things  about  the 
baste  or  panic  which  resulted  in  the  unnecessary 
killing  of  men,  women,  and  children,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  recent  New  York  riot ;  but  as  we  do 
not  look  for  mobs  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  not 
specially  interested  to  know  his  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  them.  On  the  question  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  for  women,  he  stands  by  his  Congres¬ 
sional  report,  and  holds  that  under  the  recent 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  women  now 
have  the  right  to  vote.  His  notions  about  the 
Commune  are  a  rehash  of  those  which  be  de¬ 
veloped  lately  at  Gloucester,  and  possess  no 
novelty.  The  meagreness  of  this  last  mani¬ 
festo,  in  fact,  is  quite  remarkable.  We  despair 
of  seeing  any  improvement  in  this  process  of 
“  interviewing  ”  so  long  as  the  questions  and 
answers  are  from  the  same  source.  Almost 
any  sharp  politician  acquainted  with  General 
Butler  Ubd  Massachusetts  politi  -s,  could,  if  the 
General  would  agree  to  answer  all  questions 
fully  and  fairly,  bring  out  by  skilful  cross-ex¬ 
amination  something  which  the  people  would 
like  to  read,  and  which  would  help  them  to 
make  up  their  mind  a.s  to  the  General’s  guber¬ 
natorial  qualifications.  But  this  prooss  of 
getting  a  private  secretary  or  attache  of  some 
sort  to  propound  the  inquiries,  is  altogether  too 
transparent  an  operation  to  he  very  interesting. 
Waterton,  the  African  traveller,  mentions  that 
some  venomous  serpents  have  a  habit  of  biting 
themselves  with  great  fierceness ;  and,  to  some 
one  who  express^  surprise  that  this  could  be 
done  with  impunity,  tiydney  Smith  answered 
that  it  was  barely  possible  the  snake  might 
know  who  and  what  he  was  biting.  This  con¬ 
trived  and  well-arranged  cross-examination  of 
General  Butler  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  friendly 
hostility  between  the  head  and  tail  of  his  Afri¬ 
can  snakeship. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has 
entered  on  his  official  duties  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  ordinary  cour.-e  of  affairs  we  shall 
soon  begin  to  hear  of  reforms  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  At  the  capital  they  always  speed  the 
parting  and  welcome  the  coming  officer ;  to  the 
cry,  “  The  king  is  dead !  ”  swift  succeeds  the  cry, 
“  Long  live  the  king  !  ”  It  is  quite  too  much  the 
fashion  of  the  news-mongers  of  that  place  to  kick 
the  dead  lion  just  because  he  is  dead.  It  deserves 
to  be  said  at  once,  therefore,  that  General  Capron 
faithfully  attended  to  his  legitimate  work  and  per¬ 
formed  it  with  ability  and  intelligence.  He  was 
at  all  times  rood*  st  in  bearing  and  diffident  in 
claims ;  he  lived  without  ostentation  and  had  a 
horror  of  sensationalism ;  he  was  almost  the 
only  one  of  our  Washington  officials  whose 
expenditures  were  kept  within  his  annual  esti¬ 
mates  ;  hoaever  great  the  yearly  deficiency  bills 
sent  to  Congress,  they  included  very  few  dollars 
for  work  in  his  charge.  The  Department  had 
little  more  than  a  name  when  it  came  into  his 
hands  by  the  f'enate's  confirmation  of  President 
Johnson’s  appointment ;  he  leaves  it  a  recog¬ 
nized  power  in  the  land,  and  has  brought  it  into 
such  relations  with  the  people  that  its  perma¬ 
nency  is  secured.  The  new  Commissioner,  Judge 
Watts,  gets  his  title  from  a  service  of  three  years 
on  the  bench  in  wesiem  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a 
native  of  Carlisle,  a  graduate  of  Dickerson,  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  has  given  mure 
time  to  his  farm  than  to  his  office ;  was  six 
years  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  ;  is  now  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  College  ; 
has  never  dabbled  in  politics,  and  U  much  de¬ 
voted  to  scientific  and  progressive  farming. 
There  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  thinking  he 
will  make  an  excellent  official. 


The  grasshopper  is  abroad  on  his  annual 
tour  of  visitatioti,  and  as  heretofore  is  proving 
himself  a  burden  in  some  parts  of  the  land. 
Papers  and  letters  from  the  northwest  say  he 
is  devastating  the  whole  country  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  River  to  the  British  boundary.  The  sea¬ 
son  in  that  section  has  been  unusiially  prolific 
of  tornadoes  and  hail-storms.  In  many  coun¬ 
ties  the  greater  ptirt  of  the  growing  crops  was 
destroyed  in  June  and  the  first  half  of  July  by 
these  agencies,  and  the  people  of  the  frontier 
naturally  enough  feel  that  they  ctn'.d  well  have 
foregone  the  attentions  of  the  grasshopper. 
But  he  has  come  in  such  an  army  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  stay 
his  ravagt's.  Hope  of  relief  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  working  northward  at  such  a  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  that  he  will  soon  lose  himself  in  the 
wilderness. 


The  report  that  Charles  Francis  Adams  is 
to  be  appointed  Arbitrator  under  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  is  a  report  which  it  will  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  confirmed.  The  appointment 
will  be  singular  in  this,  that  it  will  give  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  The  quality  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  mind,  —  his  clear,  judicial  insight, 
his  lack  of  prejudice, — as  well  as  his  peculiar 
training,  renders  him  eminently  fittetl  to  under¬ 
take  the  severe  duties  entailed  upon  him  by  the 
appointment.  We  know  of  no  man  who  could 
bring  to  the  po-t  a  lietter  disposition  or  a 
cicaicr  understanding  of  the  questions  to  come 
before  the  Commission. 
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THE  CAT  SHOW  AT  THE  LONDON  CRYSTAL  PALACE 


CAN  WE  PART  WITH  PUSS? 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


tAuoTJST  19, 1871 


Manx,  or  Tailless  Cat. 
.  Britibh  Wildcat. 


Persian  Cat. 

English  Cat,  —  the  Biggest  in  the  Shoa'. 
PRIZE  CATS. 


Siamese  Cats. 
Freiich-Afiicau  Cat. 


August  19, 1871.] 


EVER 


[Katcivd  iceordins  to  Act  of  Oongrcn,  in  the  year  1871 
^  by  JAMU  R-  OsuooD  &  Co.,  in  the  OSlce  of  the  Libra 
of  CoDgieaa,  at  Washington.] 

A  TEliUlBLE  TEMFrATION. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

iirraoB  or  "  root  pl.at,”  "  oairrmi  o.iont,”  “pot 
TUiaSlLP  IX  UlS  PL.10(.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Our  story  now  makes  a  bold  skin.  Comp¬ 
ton  Bassett  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  youth 
hi<rhly  cultivated  in  mind,  and  trained  in 
Ixxly,  but  not  very  tall,  and  rather  efiemi- 
natc  looking,  because  be  was  so  fair  and  his 
tkin  so  white. 

For  all  that,  he  was  one  of  the  bowlers 
in  the  Wooleombe  eleven,  whose  cricket- 
ground  was  the  very  meadow  in  which  he 
had  erst  gathered  cowslips  with  Kuperta 
Bassett;  and  he  had  a  canoe,  which  he  car¬ 
ried  to  adjacent  streams,  however  narrow, 
and  puddled  it  with  singular  skill  and  vigor. 
A  neighboring  miller,  suffering  under 
drou.;bt,  was  heard  to  say  “Tliere  ain’t 
water  enough  to  float  a  duck ;  nought  can 
s«im  but  the  dabcbicks  and  Muster  Bas¬ 
sett.’' 

lie  was  also  a  pedestrian,  and  got  his 
father  to  take  long  walks  with  him,  and  leave 
the  horses  to  eat  their  oats  in  peace. 

Ill  these  walks  young  master  botanized 
and  geologized  his  own  father,  and  Sir 
Charles  gave  him  a  little  politics,  history, 
and  English  poetry,  in  return.  He  had 
a  tutor  fresh  from  O.xtbrd  for  the  clas¬ 
sics. 

One  day,  returning  with  his  father  from  a 
walk,  they  met  a  young  lady  walking 
towards  them  from  the  village  :  she  was  tall, 
and  a  superb  brunette. 

Now  it  was  rather  a  rare  thing  to  see  a 
lady  walking  through  that  village,  so  both 
Sir  Charles  and  his  son  looked  keenly  at 
her,  as  she  came  towards  them. 

Compton  turned  crimson,  and  raised  his 
hat  to  her  rather  awkwardly. 

Sir  Charles,  who  did  not  know  the  lady 
from  Eve,  saluted  her,  nevertheless,  and 
with  infinite  grace ;  ibr  Sir  Charles,  in  his 
youth,  had  lived  with  some  of  the  elite  of 
French  society,  and  those  gentlemen  bow 
to  the  person  whom  tlieir  companion  bows 
to.  Sir  Charles  had  imported  this  excellent 
trait  of  politeness,  and  always  practised  it, 
though  not  the  custom  in  England,  the 
more  the  pity. 

As  soon  as  the  young  lady  had  passed 
and  was  out  of  hearing.  Sir  Charles  said 
to  Compton,  “  Who  is  that  lovely  girl  ? 
Why,  how  the  boy  is  blushing !  ” 

“  O  papa !  ” 

“  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see  ?  It  is  herself,  come  back 
from  school.’ 

“  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  herself,  and  not 
her  sister,  but  who  is  herself?  ” 

Ruperta  Bassett.” 

“  Richard  Bassett’s  daughter !  impossible. 
That  young  lady  looks  seventeen  or  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age.” 

“  Yes,  but  it  is  Ruperta.  There  's  no¬ 
body  like  her.  —  Papa.” 

“  Well  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  may  speak  to  her  now.” 

{  “  What  for  ?  ” 

“  She  is  so  beautiful.” 

“  That  she  really  is.  And  therefore  I  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  her.  You 
are  not  children  now,  you  know.  Were 
you  to  renew  that  intimacy,  you  might  be 
tempted  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  I  don’t 
say  you  would  be  so  mad,  for  you  are  a  sen¬ 
sible  boy  :  but  still,  afler  that  little  business 
in  the  wood  —  ” 

“  But  suppose  I  did  fall  in  love  with  her  ?  ” 

“  Then  that  would  be  a  great  misfortune. 
Don’t  you  know  that  her  father  is  my  ene¬ 
my  ?  If  you  were  to  make  any  advances  to 
that  young  lady,  he  would  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  affront  you,  and  me  through  you.” 

This  silenced  Compton,  for  he  was  an 
obedient  youth. 

But  in  the  evening  he  got  to  his  mother 
and  coaxed  her  to  take  his  part. 

Now  Lady  Bassett  felt  the  truth  of  all  her 
husband  had  said ;  but  she  had  positive 
wish  the  young  people  should  he  on  friendly 
terms  at  all  events :  she  wanted  the  family 
feud  to  die  with  the  generation  it  had  a^ 
flicted.  She  promised,  therefore,  to  speak 
to  Sir  Charles ;  and  so  great  was  her  influ¬ 
ence  that  she  actually  obtained  terms  for 
Compton :  he  might  speak  to  Miss  Bassett, 
if  he  would  realize  the  whole  situation,  and 
he  very  discreet,  and  not  revive  that  absurd 
familiarity  into  which  their  childhood  had 
been  betrayed. 


She  communicated  this  to  him,  and  warned 
him  at  the  same  time  that  even  this  conces¬ 
sion  had  been  granted  somewhat  reluctantly, 
and  in  consideration  of  his  invariable  good 
conduct ;  it  would  be  immediately  with¬ 
drawn  upon  the  slightest  indiscretion. 

“  O,  1  will  be  discretion  itself,”  said 
Compton:  but  the  warmth  with  which  he 
kissed  L.’j  mother  gave  her  some  doubts. 
However,  she  was  prepared  to  risk  some¬ 
thing.  She  had  her  own  views  in  this  mat¬ 
ter. 

When  he  had  got  this  limited  permission. 
Master  Compton  was  not  much  nearer  the 
mark ;  for  he  was  not  to  call  on  the  young 
lady,  and  she  did  not  often  walk  in  the  vil- 
laM. 

But  he  often  thought  of  her,  her  loving, 
sprightly  ways  seven  years  ago,  and  the 
blaze  of  beauty  with  which  she  had  re¬ 
turned. 

At  last,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  she  came 
to  church  alone.  When  the  congregation 
dispersed,  he  followed  her,  and  came  up 
with  her,  but  his  heart  beat  violently. 

“  Miss  Bassett !  ”  said  he,  timidly. 

She  stopped  and  turned  her  eyes  on  him : 
he  blushed  up  to  the  temples.  She  blushed 
too,  but  not  quite  so  much. 

“I  am  afirmd  you  don’t  remember  me,” 
said  the  boy,  sadly. 

“  Yes  I  do,  sir,”  said  Ruperta,  shyly. 

“  How  you  are  grown  1  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  You  are  taller  than  I  am ;  and  more 
beautiful  than  ever.” 

No  answer,  but  a  blush. 

“  You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  speak¬ 
ing  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  I  would  n’t  offend  you.” 

“  I  am  not  offended.  Only  —  ” 

“  O  Miss  Bassett,  of  course  I  know  you 
will  never  be  —  we  shall  never  be  —  like  we 
used.” 

A  very  deep  blush,  and  dead  silence. 

“  You  are  a  grown-up  young  lady,  and  I 
am  only  a  boy  still,  somehow.  But  it  would 
have  been  hard  if  I  might  not  even  speak  to 
you.  Would  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  young  lady,  but  after  some 
hesitation,  and  only  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  wonder  where  you  walk  to.  1  have 
never  seen  you  out  but  once.” 

No  reply  to  this  little  feeler. 

Then,  at  last,  Compton  was  discouraged, 
partly  by  her  beauty  and  size,  partly  by  her 
taciturnity. 

He  was  silent  in  return,  and  so,  in  a  state 
of  mutual  constraint,  they  reached  the  gate 
Highmore. 

“  Good  by,”  said  Compton,  reluctantly. 

“  Good  by.” 

“  Won’t  you  shake  hands  ?  ” 

She  blushed,  and  put  out  her  hand  half¬ 
way.  He  took  it  and  shook  it,  and  so  they 
parted. 

Compton  said  to  his  mother  disconsolately, 
“  Mamma,  it  is  all  over.  I  have  seen  her. 
and  spoken  to  her:  but  she  has  gone  oil' 
dreadfully.” 

“  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  She  is  all  changed.  She  is  so  stupid 
and  dignified  got  to  be.  She  has  not  a 
word  to  say  to  a  fellow.” 

“  Perhaps  she  is  more  reseiwed  :  that  is 
natural.  She  is  a  young  lady  now.” 

“  Then  it  is  a  great  pity  she  did  not  stay 
as  she  was.  O,  the  oright  little  darling  I 
Who’d  think  she  could  ever  turn  into  a 
great,  stupid,  dignified  thing?  She  is  as 
tall  as  you,  ma:iima.” 

“Indeed!  She  has  made  use  of  her  time. 
W’ell,  dear,  don’t  take  too  much  notice  of 
her,  and  then  you  will  find  she  will  not  be 
nearly  so  shy.” 

“  Too  much  notice !  I  shall  never  speak 
to  her  again  —  perhaps.” 

“  I  would  not  be  violent,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Why  not  treat  her  like  any  other 
acquaintance  ?  ” 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  she  came  to 
church  alone. 

In  spile  of  his  resolution,  Mr.  Compton 
tried  her  a  second  time.  Horror  I  she  was 
all  monosyllables  and  blushes  again. 

Compton  began  to  find  it  too  upbill.  At 
last,  when  they  reached  Highmore  gate,  he 
lost  his  patience,  and  said,  “  I  see  how  it  is. 
I  have  lost  my  sweet  playmate  forever. 
Good  by,  Ruperta;  I  won’t  trouble  you 
any  more.”  And  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  young  lady  for  a  final  farewell. 

Ruperta  whipped  both  her  hands  behind 
her  back  like  a  school-girl,  and  then,  recov¬ 
ering  her  dignity,  cast  one  swift  glance  of 
gentle  reproach,  then  suddenly  assuming  vast 
stateliness,  marched  into  Highmore  like  the 
mother  of  a  family.  These  three  changes 
of  manner  she  effected  all  in  less  than  two 
seconds. 

Poor  Compton  went  away  sorely  puzzled 


bjy'  this  female  kaleidoscope,  but  not  a  little 
alarmed  and  concerned  at  having  mortally 
offended  so  much  feminine  dignity. 

After  that  he  did  not  venture  to  accost  her 
for  some  time,  but  he  cast  a  few  sheep’s-eyes 
at  her  in  church. 

Now  Ruperta  had  told  her  mother  all; 
and  her  mother  had  not  forbidden  her  to 
speak  to  Compton,  but  had  insisted  on  re¬ 
serve  and  discretion. 

She  now  told  her  mother  she  thoimht  he 
would  not  speak  to  her  any  more,  she  had 
snubbed  him  so. 

“  Dear  me  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Bassett,  “  why  did 
you  do  that  ?  Can  you  not  be  polite  and 
nothing  more  ?  ” 

“  No,  mamma.” 

“Why  not?  He  is  very  amiable.  Every¬ 
body  says  so.” 

“  He  is.  But  I  keep  remembering  what 
a  forward  girl  I  was,  and  I  am  afraid  he  has 
not  forgotten  it  either,  and  that  makes  me 
hate  the  poor  little  fellow ;  no,  not  hate  him ; 
but  keep  him  off.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  me 
a  cross  ill-tempered  thing :  and  I  am  y&ry 
unkind  to  him :  but  I  can’t  help  it.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett;  “  that 
is  much  better  than  to  be  too  forward.  Papa 
would  never  forgive  that.” 

By  and  by  there  was  a  cricket-match  in 
the  farmer’s  meadow,  Highcombe  and  Hiin- 
tercombe  eleven  against  the  town  of  Stave- 
leigh.  All  clubs  liked  to  play  at  Hunter- 
combe,  because  Sir  Charles  found  the  tents 
and  the  dinner,  and  the  young  farmers  drank 
his  champagne  to  their  hearts’  content. 

Ruperta  took  her  maid  and  went  to  see 
the  match.  Th^  found  it  going  against 
Huntercombe.  l^e  score  as  follows : 

Staveleigh.  First  innings,  a  hundred  and 
forty-eight  runs. 

Iluntercombe  eighty-eight. 

Staveleigh.  Second  innings,  sixty  runs, 
and  only  one  wicket  down ;  and  Johnson 
and  Wright,  two  of  their  best  men,  well  in, 
and  masters  of  the  bowling. 

This  being  communicated  to  Ruperta,  she 
became  excited,  and  her  soul  in  the  game. 

The  batters  went  on  knocking  the  balls 
about,  and  scored  thirteen  more,  before  the 
young  lady’s  eyes. 

“  O  dear !  ”  said  she,  “  what  is  that  boy 
about?  Why  doesn’t  he  bowl?  They 
pretend  he  b  a  capital  bowler.” 

At  this  time,  Compton  was  standing  long- 
field  on,  only  farther  from  the  wicket  than 
usual. 

Johnson  at  the  wicket  bowled  to,  being  a 
hard  but  not  very  scientific  hitter,  lifted  ^a 
half  volley  ball  right  over  the  bowler’s  head, 
a  hit  for  four,  but  a  sky-scraper.  Compton 
started  the  moment  he  hit,  and,  running 
with  prodigious  velocity,  caught  the  baU 
descending,  within  a  few  yards  of  Kuperta ; 
but,  to  get  at  it,  be  was  obliged  to  throw 
himself  forward  into  the  air;  he  rolled  upon 
tlie  grass,  but  held  the  ball  in  sight  all  the 
while. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  out,  and  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  rent  the  sky. 

Compton  rose,  and  saw  Ruperta  clapping 
her  hands  close  by. 

She  left  off,  and  blushed,  directly  be  saw 
her.  He  blushed  too,  and  touched  his  cap 
to  her,  with  an  air  half  manly,  half  sheepish ; 
but  did  not  speak  to  her. 

This  was  the  last  ball  of  the  over,  and,  as 
the  ball  was  now  to  be  delivered  from  the 
other  wicket,  Compton  took  the  place  of 
long-leg. 

The  third  ball  was  overpitched  to  leg, 
and  Wright,  who,  like  most  country  players, 
hit  freely  to  leg,  turned  half,  and  caught 
this  ball  exactly  right,  and  sent  it  whizzing 
for  six. 

But  the  very  force  of  the  stroke  was  fatal 
to  him ;  the  ball  went  at  first  bound  right 
into  Compton’s  hands,  who  instantly  flung 
it  back,  like  a  catapult,  at  Wright’s  wick¬ 
et. 

Wright,  having  hit  for  six,  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  ball, 
started  to  run,  as  a  matter  of  comrse. 

But  the  other  batsman,  seeing  the  ball 
go  right  into  long-legs  bands  like  a  bullet, 
cried  “  Back  !  ” 

Wright  turned,  and  would  have  got  back 
to  his  wicket,  if  the  ball  had  required  hand¬ 
ling  bv  the  wicket-keeper;  but,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  skill  with  luck,  it  came  right  at  the 
wicket.  Seeing  which,  the  wicket-keeper 
very  judiciously  let  it  alone,  and  it  earned 
off  the  bails  just  half  a  second  before  Mr. 
Wright  grounded  his  bat. 

“  How’s  that,  umpire?  ”  cried  the  wicket¬ 
keeper. 

“  Out  I  ”  said  the  Staveleigh  umpire,  who 
judged  at  that  end. 

Up  went  the  ball  into  the  air,  amidst 
great  excitement  of  the  natives. 

Kuperta,  carried  away  by  the  general 
enthusiasm,  nodded  all  sparUing  to  Comp¬ 


ton,  and  that  made  his  heart  beat,  and  his 
soul  aspire.  So  next  over  he  claimed  his 
rights,  and  took  the  ball.  Luck  still  be¬ 
friended  him:  be  bowled  four  wickets  in 
twelve  overs;  the  wicket-keeper  stumped  a 
fifth :  the  rest  were  “  the  tail,”  and  disposed 
of  for  a  few  runs,  and  the  total  was  no  more 
than  Huntercombe’s  first  innings. 

Our  hero  then  took  the  bat,  and  made 
forty-seven  runs  before  he  was  disposed  of, 
five  wickets  down  fur  a  hundred  and  ten 
runs.  The  match  was  not  won  yet,  nor 
sure  to  be ;  but  the  situation  was  reversed. 

On  going  out,  he  was  loudly  applauded ; 
and  Ruperta  naturally  felt  proud  of  her 
admirer. 

Being  now  free,  he  came  to  her  irreso¬ 
lutely  with  some  iced  champagne. 

Ruperta  declined,  with  thanks;  but  he 
looked  so  imploringly  that  she  sipped  a 
little,  and  said,  warmly,  “I  hope  we  shall 
win :  and,  if  we  do,  1  know  whom  we  shall 
have  to  thank.” 

“  And  so  do  I :  you.  Miss  Bassett.” 

“  Me  ?  Why,  what  have  /  done  in  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“You  brought  us  luck,  for  one  thing. 
You  put  us  on  our  mettle.  Staveleigh  shiul 
never  beat  me,  with  you  looking  on. 

Ruperta  blushed  a  little,  for  the  boy’s 
eyes  beamed  with  fire. 

“  If  I  believed  that,”  said  she,  “  I  should 
hire  myself  out  at  ftie  next  match,  and 
chaiw  twelve  pair  of  gloves.” 

“  You  may  believe  it,  then ;  ask  anybody 
whether  our  luck  did  not  change  the  mo- 
menWou  came.” 

“  Then  I  am  afiraid  It  will  go  now,  for  I 
am  going.” 

“  You  will  lose  us  the  match  If  you  do,” 
said  Compton. 

“ I  can’t  helgit :  now  you  are  out,  it  is 
rather  insipid,  ohere,  you  see  I  can  pay 
co^liments  as  well  as  you.” 

Tiien  she  made  a  graceful  inclination  and 
moved  away. 

Compton  felt  his  heart  ache  at  parting. 
He  took  i  thought  and  ran  quickly  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  field. 

Raperta  and  her  attendant  walked  very 
slowly  homeward. 

Compton  caught  them  just  at  their  own 
gate.  “  Cousin  1  ”  said  he,  imploringly,  and 
held  her  out  a  nosegay  of  cowslips  only. 

At  that  the  memories  lushed  back  on  her, 
and  the  girl  seemed  literally  to  melt.  She 
gave  him  one  look  full  of  womanly  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  winning  tenderness,  and  said,  softly, 
“  'lliank  you,  eousin.” 

Compton  went  away  on  wings:  the  ice 
was  broken. 

But  the  next  time  he  met  her  it  had  frozen 
again  apparently :  to  be  sure  she  was  alone ; 
and  young  ladies  will  be  bolder  when  they 
have  another  person  of  their  own  sex  with 
them. 

Mr.  Angelo  called  on  Sir  Charles  Bas¬ 
sett  to'  complain  of  a  serious  grievance. 

Mr.  Angelo  had  become  zealous  and  elo¬ 
quent,  but  what  are  eloquence  and  zeal 
against  sex?  A  handsome  woman  had 
preached  for  ten  minutes  upon  a  little 
mound  outside  the  village,  and  had  an¬ 
nounced  she  should  say  a  few  parting 
words  next  Sunday  evening  at  six  o’clock. 

Mr.  Angelo  eomplained  of  this  to  Lady 
Bassett. 

Lady  Bassett  referred  him  to  Sir  Charles. 

Mr.  Angelo  asked  that  magistrate  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  against  conventicles. 

Sir  Charles  said  he  thought  the  Act  did 
not  apply. 

“  Well,  but,”  said  Angelo,  “  it  is  on  your 
ground  she  is  going  to  preach.” 

“  I  am  the  proprietor,  but  the  tenant  is 
the  owner  in  law.  He  could  warn  me  off 
his  ground.  I  have  no  power.” 

“1  fear  you  have  no  inclination,”  said 
Angelo,  nettled. 

“  Not  much,  to  tell  the  truth,”  replied  Sir 
Charles,  coolly.  “Does  it  matter  so  very 
much  who  sows  the  good  seed,  or  whether  it 
is  flung  abroad  from  a  pulpit  or  a  grassy 
knoll  ?  ” 

“  That  is  begging  the  question.  Sir 
Charles.  Why  assume  that  it  is  good 
seed?  it  is  more  likely  to  be  tares  than 
wheat  in  this  case.” 

“  And  is  not  that  begging  the  question  ? 
Well,  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  know : 
and  if  she  preaches  semtion,  or  heresy,  or 
bad  morals,  I  will  strain  my  power  a  little 
to  silence  her.  More  than  tW  I  really  can¬ 
not  promise  you.  The  day  is  gone  by  for 
intolerance.” 

“  Intolerance  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  conviction  is  worse,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  coming  to.” 

“Not  quite  that :  but  the  nation  has  tasted 
liberty ;  and  now  every  man  assiuues  to  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.” 


‘‘  Th  t  means  what  is  wnmg  in  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s.” 

Sir  Charles  thou>j;ht  this  neat,  and  laughed 
good-humoredly :  he  asked  the  rector  to  dine 
on  Sunday  at  halt  past  seven.  “  1  shall 
know  more  about  it  by  that  time,”  said  he. 

They  dined  early  on  Sunday,  at  Highmore, 
and  Kunerta  took  her  maid  tor  a  walk  in  the 
atlemoon  and  came  back  in  time  to  hear 
the  female  preacher. 

Half  the  village  was  there  already,  and 
presently  the  Preacher  walked  to  her  sta¬ 
tion. 

To  Ruperta’s  surprise,  she  was  a  lady, 
richly  dressed,  tall,  and  handsome,  but  with 
features  rather  too  commanding.  She  had  a 
glove  on  her  left  hand,  and  a  little  Bible  in 
her  right  hand,  which  was  large,  but  white, 
and  finely  formed. 

She  delivered  a  short  prayer,  and  ojiened 
her  text :  — 

“  Wa'.k  honestly  ;  not  in  strife  and  envy¬ 
ing.” 

Just  as  the  text  was  given  out,  Ruperta’s 
maid  pinched  her,  and  the  young  lady,  look¬ 
ing  up,  saw  her  father  corainit  to  see  what 
Wits  the  matter.  Maid  was  for  hidins,  but 
Ruperta  made  a  wry  face,  blushed,  and  stood 
her  ground.  “  How  e  vn  he  scold  me,  when 
he  comes  hiraselt  V  ”  she  whispered. 

During  the  sermon,  of  which,  short  as  it 
was,  I  can  only  atford  to  give  the  outline,  in 
crept  Compton  Bassett,  and  got  within  three 
or  four  of  Ruperta. 

Finally  Sir  Charles  Bassett  came  up,  in 
accordance  with  his  promise  to  Angelo. 

The  perfect  preacher  deals  in  generali¬ 
ties,  but  strikes  them  home  with  a  tew  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Most  clerical  preachers  deal  only  in  gen¬ 
eralities,  and  that  is  inelfective,  especially  to 
uncultivated  minds. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  as  might  be  expected  from 
her  sex,  went  a  little  too  much  the  other 
way. 

After  a  few  sensible  words,  pointing  out 
the  misery  in  houses,  and  the  harm  done  to 
the  soul,  by  a  quarrelsome  spirit,  she  la¬ 
mented  there  was  too  much  of  it  in  Hunter- 
combe  :  with  this  opening  she  went  into  per- 
sona'ities :  reminded  them  of  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  farm  servants  last  week,  one  of 
whom  was  Did  up  at  that  moment  in  conse- 

Suence.  “  And,”  said  she,  “  even  when  it 
oes  not  come  to  fighting,  it  poisons  your 
lives  and  offends  your  Redeemer.” 

Then  she  went  into  the  causes,  and  she 
said  Drunkenness  and  Detraction  were  the 
chief  cau-ies  of  stri  e  and  contention. 

She  dealt  bri'-fly  but  (Inmuically  with 
Drunkennes',  and  then  lambed  Detraction,  as 
follows : 

“  Every  class  has  its  vice®,  and  Detrac- 
sion  is  the  vice  of  the  poor.  You  are  ever 
so  much  vainer  than  your  betters :  you  are 
eaten  up  with  vanity,  and  never  give  your 
neighbor  a  good  word.  I  have  been  in 
thirty  houses,  and  in  not  one  of  those  houses 
has  any  poor  man  or  poor  woman  spoken 
one  honest  word  in  piaise  of  a  neighbor. 
So  do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  this  is  a 
Christian  village  :  for  it  is  not.  The  only 
excuse  to  be  made  for  you,  and  I  fear  it  is 
not  one  that  God  will  accept  on  his  judg¬ 
ment-day,  is  that  your  betters  set  you  a  b^ 
example  instead  of  a  good  one.  The  two 
principal  people  in  this  village  are  kinsfolk, 
yet  enemies,  and  have  been  enemies  for 
twenty  years.  That ’s  a  nice  example  for 
two  Christian  gentlemen  to  set  to  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  they  may  be  sure,  will  copy  their 
sins,  if  they  copy  nothing  else. 

“  These  gentlemen  go  to  church  regularly, 
and  believe  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  they  defy 
both  church  and  Bible. 

“  Now  1  should  like  to  ask  those  gentle¬ 
men  a  question.  How  do  they  mean  to  man¬ 
age  in  heaven  ?  When  the  Baronet  comes 
to  that  happy  place,  where  all  is  love,  will 
the  Squire  walk  out  V  Or  do  they  think  to 
quarrel  there,  and  so  get  turned  out,  both  of 
them  ?  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  smiling ;  but 
it  is  a  serious  consideration  for  all  that.  The 
soul  of  man  is  immortal:  and  what  is  the 
soul  ?  it  is  not  a  substantial  thing,  like  the 
body;  it  is  a  bundle  of  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings:  the  thoughts  we  die  with  in  this 
world,  we  shall  wake  up  with  them  in  the 
next.  Yet  here  are  two  Christians  loading 
their  immortal  souls  with  immortal  hate. 
What  a  waste  of  feeling,  if  it  must  all  be 
flung  oflT  together  with  the  body,  lest  it  drag 
the  souls  of  both  down  to  bottomless  perdi¬ 
tion. 

“  And  what  do  they  gain  in  this  world  ?  — 
Irritation,  ill-health,  and  ndsery.  It  is  a  fact 
that  no  man  ever  reached  a  great  old  age, 
who  bated  his  neighbor ;  still  less  a  good  old 
age ;  for,  if  men  would  look  honestly  into 
their  own  hearts,  they  would  own  that  to 
hate  is  to  be  miserable. 

“  I  believe  no  men  commit  a  sin  for  many 


years,  without  some  special  warnings ;  and 
to  neglect  these,  is  one  sin  more  added  to 
their  account.  Such  a  warning,  or  rather, 

I  should  say,  such  a  pleading  of  Divine 
love,  those  two  gentlemen  have  had.  Do 
you  remember,  about  eight  years  ago,  two 
children  were  lost  on  one  day,  out  of  differ¬ 
ent  houses  in  this  village?”  (A  murmur 
from  the  crowd.) 

“  Perhaps  some  of  you  here  present  were 
instrumental,  under  God,  in  finding  that 
pretty  pair.”  (A  louder  murmur.) 

“  6,  don’t  be  afraid  to  answer  me. 
Preaching  is  only  a  way  of  speaking ;  and 
I ’m  only  a  woman  that  is  speaking  to  you 
tor  your  good.  Tell  me,  —  we  are  not  in 
chureh,  lied  up  by  strait-laced  rules  to  keep 
men  and  women  from  getting  within  arm’s- 
length  of  one  another’s  souls,  —  tell  me,  who 
saw  those  two  lost  children  ?  ” 

“I,  I,  1,  I,  I,”  roared  several  voices  in 
reply. 

"  Js  it  true,  as  a  good  woman  tells  me, 
that  the  innocent  darlin  gs  bad  each  an  arm 
round  the  other’s  neck?  ” 

“  Ay.” 

“  And  little  coronets  of  flowers,  to  match 
their  hair?  (That  was  the  girl’s  doing.)” 

“  Ay.” 

“  And  the  little  boy  had  played  the  man, 
and  taken  off  his  tippet  to  put  round  the 
little  lady  ?  ” 

Ay  1  ”  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  from 
the  assembled  rustics. 

“  I  think  I  see  them  myself ;  and  the 
torches  lighting  up  the  dewy  leaves  over¬ 
head,  and  that  Divine  picture  of  innocent 
love  Well,  which  was  the  prettier  sight, 
and  the  fittest  for  heaven,  —  the  hatred  of 
the  pai  ents,  or  the  affection  of  the  children  ?  ” 

“  And  now  mark  what  a  weapon  hatred  is, 
in  the  Devil’s  hands.  There  are  only  two 
people  in  this  parish  on  whom  that  sight  was 
wasted:  and  those  two,  being  gentlemen, 
and  men  of  education,  would  have  ’  been 
more  affected  by  it  than  humble  folk,  if  Hell 
had  not  been  in  their  hearts ;  for  Hate 
comes  from  Hell,  and  takes  men  down  to  the 
place  it  comes  from. 

“  D  j  you  then  shun,  in  that  one  thing,  the 
example  of  your  betters :  and  I  hope  those 
children  will  shun  it  too  A  father  is  to  be 
treated  with  great  veneration,  but  above  all 
is  our  Heavenly  Father  and  his  law,  and 
that  law,  what  is  it  ?  —  what  has  itbeen  this 
eighteen  hundred  years  and  more  ?  —  Why, 
Love. 

“  Would  you  be  happy  in  this  world,  and 
fit  your  souls  to  dwell  hereafter  even  in  the 
meanest  of  the  many  mansions  prepared 
above,  you  must,  above  all  things,  be  chari¬ 
table.  You  must  not  run  your  mighbor 
down  behind  his  back,  —  or  God  will  hate 
you  :  you  must  not  wound  him  to  his  fi||ce.  — 
or  God  will  hate  you.  You  must  overlook 
a  fault  or  two,  and  see  a  man’s  bright  side, 
and  then  God  will  love  you.  If  you  won’t 
do  that  much  for  your  neighbor,  why,  in 
Heaven’s  name,  should  God  overlook  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins  in  you  ? 

“  Nothing  goes  to  heaven  surer  than  Char¬ 
ity,  and  nothing  is  so  fit  to  sit  in  heaven. 
St.  Paul  had  many  things  to  be  proud  of, 
and  to  praise  in  himself,  —  things  that  the 
world  is  more  apt  to  admire  than  Christian 
charity,  the  sweetest,  but  humblest  of  all  the 
Christian  graces  :  Sc.  Paul  1  say  was  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  learning,  an  anchor  of  faith,  a  rock 
of  constancy,  a  thunderbolt  of  zeal :  yet  see 
how  he  bestows  the  palm. 

“  ‘  Knowledge  puffeth  up :  but  charity  edi- 
fieth.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  1 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 
Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind  ;  charity 
envieth  not ;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  un¬ 
seemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in 
iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things.  Charity  never 
faileth  :  but  prophecies  —  they  shall  fail ; 
tongues  —  they  shall  csa«e;  knowledge — it 
shall  vanish  away.  And  now  abideth  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity,  these  thre%  but  the 
greatest  of  there  is  charity.’” 

Tlie  fair  orator  delivered  these  words  with 
such  fire  such  feeling,  such  trumpet-toned 
and  heartfelt  eloquence,  that  for  the  first 
time  those  immortal  words  sounded  in  these 
village  ears  true  oracles  of  Gkid. 

Then,  without  pause,  she  went  on.  “  So 
let  us  lift  our  heuts  in  earnest  prayer  to 


God  that,  in  this  world  of  thorns,  and  tem¬ 
pers,  and  trials,  and  troubles,  and  cares,  he 
will  give  us  the  best  cure  for  all,  —  the  great 
sweetener  of  this  mortal  life,  —  the  sure  fore¬ 
runner  of  Heaven,  —  his  most  excellent  gift 
of  charity  .”  Then,  in  one  generous  burst,  she 
prayed  for  love  divine,  and  there  was  many 
a  sigh,  and  many  a  tear,  and,  at  the  close, 
an  “  Amen  1  ”  such  as,  alas  I  we  shall  never, 

I  fear,  hear  burst  from  a  hundred  bosoms 
where  men  repeat  beautiful  but  stale  words, 
and  call  it  prayer. 

'J'he  preacher  retired,  but  the  people  still 
lingered  spell-bound,  and  then  arose  that 
buzz,  which  shows  that  the  words  have 
gone  home. 

As  for  Richard  Bassett,  he  had  turned  on 
his  heel,  indignant,  as  soon  as  the  preacher’s 
admonitions  came  his  way. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  stood  his  ground  rather 
longer,  being  steeled  bj’  the  eonviction  that 
the  quarrel  was  none  of  his  seeking.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  not  aware  what  a  good  friend 
this  woman  had  been  to  him,  nor  what  a 
good  wife  she  had  been  to  Marsh  this 
seventeen  years.  His  mind,  therefore, 
made  a  clear  leap  from  the  Rhoda  Somer¬ 
set,  the  vixen  of  Hyde  Park  and  Mayfair, 
to  this  preacher,  and  he  could  not  help 
smiling ;  than  which  a  worse  frame  for  re¬ 
ceiving  unpalatable  truths  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  And  so  the  elders  were  obdu¬ 
rate.  But  Compton  and  Ruperta  had  no 
armor  of  old  age,  egotism,  or  prejudice  to 
turn  the  darts  of  honest  eloquence.  They 
listened,  as  to  the  voice  of  an  angel ;  they 
gazed,  as  on  the  face  of  an  angel ;  and, 
when  those  silvery  accents  ceased,  they 
turned  towards  each  other,  and  came  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  with  the  sweet  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  became  their  years.  “  O  Cou»in 
Ruperta  1  ”  quavered  Compton.  “  O  Cousin 
Compton  1”  cried  Ruperta,  the  tears  tiick- 
ling  down  her  lovely  cheeks. 

■They  could  not  say  any  more  for  ever  so 
long. 

Ruperta  spoke  first.  She  gave  a  final 
gulp,  and  said,  “  I  will  go  and  sjieak  to  her, 
and  thank  her.” 

“  O  Miss  Ruperta,  we  shall  be  too  late  for 
tea,”  suggested  the  maid. 

“  Tea  I  ”  said  Ruperta.  “  Our  souls  are 
before  our  Tea !  1  mnst  speak  to  her,  or 

else  my  heart  will  chohe  me,  and  kill  me. 
1  will  go  —  snd  so  will  Compton.” 

“  O  yes !  ”  said  Compton. 

And  they  hurried  after  the  preacher. 

They  came  up  with  her,  flushed  and 
pantins  ;  and  now  it  was  Compton’s  turn 
to  be  shy  ;  the  lady  was  so  tall,  and  stately 
too. 

But  Ruperta  was  not  much  afrtiid  of  any¬ 
thing  in  petticoats.  “  O  madam,”  said  she, 
“  if  vou  please,  may  we  speak  to  vou?  ” 

Mrs.  Alarsh  turned  round,  and  her  some¬ 
what  aijuiline  features  softened  instaiitly  at 
the  two  specimens  of  beauty  and  innocence 
that  had  run  after  her. 

“  Certainly,  my  young  friends  ” ;  and  she 
smiled  maternally  on  them.  She  had  chil¬ 
dren  of  her  own. 

*•  Who  do  you  think  we  are  ?  We  are 
the  two  naughty  children  you  preached 
about  so  beautifully.” 

“  What  1  you  the  Babes  in  the  wood  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madam.  It  was  a  long,  long  while 
ago,  and  we  are  fifteen  now ;  are  we  not, 
Cousin  Compton  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  madam.” 

“  And  we  are  both  so  unhmipy  at  our 
parents’  quarrelling.  At  least  1  am.” 

“  And  so  am  I.” 

“  And  we  came  to  thank  you.  Did  n’t  we, 
Compton  ?  ” 

“  les,  Ruperta.” 

“  And  to  ask  your  advice.  How  are  wo 
to  make  our  parents  be  friends  ?  Old  people 
will  not  be  advised  by  young  ones.  They 
look  down  on  us  so ;  it  is  dr»*adful.” 

“  My  dear  young  lady,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh, 
“  I  will  try  and  answer  you:  but  let  me  sit 
down  a  minute ;  for,  after  preaching,  I  am 
apt  to  feel  a  little  exhausted.  Now,  sit  be¬ 
side  me,  and  give  me  each  a  hand,  if  you 
please.” 

“  Well,  my  dears,  I  have  been  teaching 
you  a  lesson ;  and  now  you  teach  me  one, 
and  that  is,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach 
reconciliation  and  charity,  than  it  is  to  prac¬ 
tise  it  under  certain  circumstances.  How¬ 
ever,  my  advice  to  you  is  first  to  pray  to 
God  for  wisdom  in  this  thing,  and  then  to 
watch  every  opportunity.  Dissuade  your 
parents  from  every  unkind  act :  don’t  be 
afraid  to  speak  —  with  the  word  of  God  at 
your  back.  I  know  that  you  have  no  easy 
task  before  you.  Sir  Charles  Bassett  and 
Mr.  Bassett  were  both  among  my  bearers, 
and  both  turned  their  backs  on  me,  and 
went  away  unsoftened;  they  would  not 
give  me  a  chance ;  would  not  fiear  me  io  an 
end,  and  I  am  not  a  wordy  preacher  heitoeri’* 


Here  an  interruption  occurred.  Ruperta. 
so  shy  and  cold  with  Compton,  flunf^  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Marsh’s  neck,  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  kissed  her  eagerly. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Marsh,  after 
kissing  her  in  turn,  “  I  was  a  little  mortified. 
But  that  wa-s  very  weak  and  foolish.  I  a® 
sorry,  for  their  own  sakes,  they  would  not 
stay ;  it  was  the  word  of  God :  but  they 
saw  only  the  unworthy  instrument.  Well 
then,  my  dears,  you  have  a  hard  task ;  but 
you  must  work  upon  your  mothers,  and  win 
them  to  Charity.” 

“  Ah  1  that  will  be  easy  enough.  My 
mother  has  never  approved  this  unhappy 
quarrel.” 

“  No  more  has  mine.” 

“  Is  it  so  ?  Then  you  must  try  and  get 
the  two  ladies  to  speak  to  each  other.  But 
something  tells  me  that  a  wa^  will  be  opened. 
Have  patience.  Have  Faith;  and  do  not 
mind  a  check  or  two:  but  persevere,  re¬ 
membering  that  ‘blessed  are  the  peace¬ 
makers.’  ” 

She  then  rose,  and  they  took  leave  of  her, 

“  Give  me  a  kiss,  children,”  said  she. 

“  You  have  done  me  a  world  of  good.  My 
own  heart  oftin  flags  on  the  road,  and  you 
have  warmed  and  comforted  it.  God  bless 
you  1  ” 

And  so  they  parted. 

Compton  and  Ruperta  walked  homewards. 
Ruperta  was  very  thoughtful,  and  Compton 
could  only  get  monosyllables  out  of  her. 
This  discouraged  and  at  last  vexed  him. 

“  What  have  I  done,”  said  he,  “  that  you 
will  speak  to  anybody  but  me  ?  ” 

”  Don’t  be  cross,  child,”  said  she ;  “  but 
answer  me  a  question.  Did  you  put  your 
tippet  round  me  in  that  wood?” 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

“  O,  then  you  don’t  remember  doing  it, 
eh  ?  ” 

“  No ;  that  I  don’t.” 

“  Then  what  makes  you  think  you  did  ?  ” 

“  Because  they  say  so.  Because  I  must 
have  been  such  an  awful  cad  if  I  didn’t. 
And  I  was  always  much  fonder  of  you  than 

Cpvere  of  me.  My  tippet!  I’d  give  my 
sooner  than  any  barm  should  come  to 
you,  Ruperta !  ” 

Ruperta  made  no  reply,  but,  being  now 
at  Highmore,  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him. 
and  turned  her  head  away.  He  kissed  her 
hand  devotedly,  and  so  they  parted. 

Compton  told  Lady  Bassett  all  that  had 
happened,  and  Ruperta  told  Mrs.  Bas¬ 
sett. 

Those  ladies  readily  promised  to  be  on 
the  side  of  peace,  but  they  feared  it  could 
onlv  be  the  work  of  time,  and  said  so. 

By  and  by  Compton  got  impatient,  and 
told  Riiperfa  he  had  thought  of  a  way  to 
compel  their  fathers  to  be  friends.  ”1  am 
afraid  you  won’t  like  the  idt  a,  at  first,”  said 
he ;  “  but  the  more  you  think  of  it,  the  more 
you  will  see  it  is  the  surest  way  of  all.” 

“  Well,  but  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Y^ou  must  let  me  marry  you.” 

Ruperta  stared,  and  began  to  blush  crim¬ 
son. 

“  Will  you,  cousin  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,  child.  The  idea  1 1  ” 

“  O  Ruperta,”  cried  the  boy,  in  dismav, 
“  surely  you  don’t  mean  to  marry  anybody 
else  but  me  I  ” 

“  Would  that  make  you  very  imbappy, 
then  ?  ” 

“  You  know  it  would ;  wretched  for  my 
life,” 

“  I  should  not  like  to  do  that.  But  I  dis¬ 
approve  of  early  marriages.  1  mean  to 
wait  till  I’m  nineteen;  and  that  is  three 
years  nearly.” 

“  It  is  a  fearful  time :  but,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  marry  anybody  else,  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  shall  live  through  it.” 

Ruperta,  though  she  made  light  of  Comp¬ 
ton’s  offer,  was  very  proud  of  it  (it  was  her 
first).  She  told  her  mother  directly. 

M^rs.  Bassett  sighed,  and  said  that  was 
too  blessed  a  thing  ever  to  happen. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  said  Ruperta. 

“  How  could  it,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett,  “  with 
everybody  against  it  but  poor  little  me  ?  ” 

“  Compton  assures  me  that  Lady  Bassett 
wishes  it.” 

“Indeed I  But  Sir  Charles  and  papa, 
Ruperta  ?  ” 

“  O,  Compton  must  talk  Sir  Charles  over, 
and  I  will  persuade  papa.  I’ll  begin  this 
evening,  when  he  comes  home  from  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Accordingly,  as  he  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  dining-room,  sipping  his  glass  of  port, 
Rupi'rta  slipped  away  from  her  mother's 
side,  and  found  him. 

His  face  brightened  at  the  sight  of  her ; 
for  he  was  extremely  fond  and  proud  of  this 
girl,  for  whom  he  would  not  have  the  bells 
rung  when  she  was  born. 

She  came  and  hung  round  his  neck  a 
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little,  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  softly,  I 
«  Dear  papa,  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 

I  have  ha<l  a  i)roposal.” 

Richatd  Bassett  stared. 

“  What,  of  marriage  ?  ” 

Ruperta  nodded  archly. 

“  To  a  child  like  you  V  Scandalous  !  No, 
for  after  all  you  look  nineteen  or  twenty. 
And  who  is  the  highwayman  that  thinks  to 
rob  me  of  my  precious  girl  ?  ” 

“  Well,  papa,  whoever  he  is,  he  will  have 
to  wait  three  years,  and  so  I  told  him.  It 
is  my  cousin  Compton.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Richard  Bassett,  so  loud¬ 
ly,  that  the  girl  started  back  dismayed. 

“  That  little  monkey  have  the  impudence  to 
offer  marriage  to  my  daughter  V  Surely, 
Ruperta,  you  have  olfered  him  no  encour¬ 
agement  ?  ” 

“  N — no.”  . 

Your  mother  promised  me  nothing  but 
common  civility  should  p?ss  between  you 
and  that  young  gentleman.” 

“  She  promised  for  me,  but  she  could  not 
promise  for  him :  poor  little  fellow  1  ” 

“  Marry  a  son  of  the  man  who  has  robbed 
and  insulted  your  father  ?  ” 

*•  O  papa !  is  it  so  ?  Arc  you  sure  you 
did  not  begin  ?  ” 

“  if  you  can  think  that,  it  is  useless  to  say 
more.  I  thought  ill-fortune  had  done  its 
worst ;  but  no :  blow  upon  blow,  and  wound 
upon  wound.  Don’t  spare  me,  chili.  No¬ 
body  else  has ;  and  why  should  you  V 
Marry  my  enemy’s  son,  his  younger  son, 
and  break  your  father’s  heart.'’ 

At  this,  what  could  a  sensitive  girl  of 
sbcteen  do  but  burst  out  crying,  and  prom¬ 
ise,  round  her  father’s  neck,  never  to  marry 
any  one  whom  he  disliked. 

When  she  had  made  this  promise,  her 
father  fondled  and  petted  her,  and  his  ten 
derness  consoled  her,  for  she  was  not  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love  with  her  cousin. 

Yet  she  cried  a  good  deal  over  the  letter 
in  which  she  communicated  this  to  Compton. 

He  lay  in  wait  for  her ;  but  she  baffled 
him  for  three  weeks. 

After  that  she  relaxed  her  vigilance,  for 
she  had  no  real  wish  to  avoid  him,  and  was 
curious  to  see  whether  she  had  cured  him 
He  met  her ;  and  his  conduct  took  her  by 
surprise.  He  was  pale,  and  looked  very 
unhappy. 

He  said,  solemnly,  “Were  you  jesting 
with  me  when  you  promised  to  marry  no 
one  but  me?” 

“  No,  Compton.  But  you  know  I  could 
never  marry  you  without  papa’s  consent.” 

“  Of  course  not ;  but,  what  I  fear,  he 
might  wish  you  to  marry  somebody  else 
‘•Then  I  should  refuse.  1  will  never 
break  my  word  to  you,  cousin.  1  am  not  in 
love  with  you,  you  are  too  young  for  that, 
—  but  somehow  I  feel  I  could  not  make  you 
unhappy.  Can’t  you  trust  my  word  ?  You 
might.  I  come  of  the  same  people  as  you 
Why  do  you  look  so  pale  ?  —  we  are  very 
unhappy.” 

'Then  the  tears  began  to  steal  down  her 
cheeks ;  and  Compton’s  soon  followed. 

Compton  consulted  his  mother.  She  told 
him,  with  a  sigh,  she  was  powerless.  Sir 
Charles  might  yield  to  her,  but  she  had  no 
power  to  influence  Mr.  Bassett,  at  present 
“  The  time  may  come,”  said  she.  She 
could  'not  take  a  very  serious  view  of  this 
amour,  except  with  regard  to  its  pacific  re¬ 
sults.  So  Mr.  Bassett’s  opposition  chilled 
her  in  the  matter. 

While  things  were  so,  something  occurred 
that  drove  all  these  minor  things  out  of  her 
distracted  heart. 

One  summer  evening,  as  she  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Compton  sat  at  dinner,  a  ser¬ 
vant  came  in  to  say  there  was  a  stranger  at 
the  door,  and  he  called  himself  Bassett. 

“  W’hat  is  he  like  ?  ”  said  Lady  Bassett, 
turning  pale. 

“  He  looks  like  a  foreigner,  my  lady.  He 
says  he  is  Mr.  Bassett,”  said  the  man,  with 
a  scandalized  air. 

Sir  Charles  got  up  directly,  and  hurried 
to  the  hall  door.  Compton  followed  Lady 
Bassett  to  the  door  only,  and  looked. 

Sure  enough  it  was  Reginald,  lull  grown, 
and  bold,  as  handsome  as  ever,  and  darker 
than  ever. 

In  that  moment  his  misconduct  in  run¬ 
ning  away  never  occurred  either  to  Sir 
Charles  or  Compton ;  all  was  eager  and 
tremulous  welcome.  The  hall  rang  with 
joy.  They  almost  carried  him  into  the  din 
ing-room. 

The  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  train  of 
violet-colored  velvet,  half  hidden  by  the 
table. 

Compton  ran  forward,  with  a  cry  of  dis 

may-  ,  .  ; 

It  was  Lady  Bassett,  in  a  dead  swoon, 
her  face  as  white  as  her  neck  and  arms,  and 
these  as  white  and  smooth  ds  satin. 


CHAlTEll  THE  THIKTY-FIFTH. 

Lady  Bassett  was  carried  to  her  room, 
and  did  nut  reappear.  She  kept  her  own 
a{)artments,  and  her  health  declined  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  Sir  Charles  sent  for  Dr.  Willis. 
He  prescribed  for  the  body,  but  the  disease 
lay  in  the  mind.  Martyr  to  an  inward 
struggle,  she  pined  visibly,  and  her  beauti¬ 
ful  eyes  began  to  shine  like  stars,  preternat- 
urally  large.  She  was  in  a  tnghtful  condi¬ 
tion  :  she  longed  to  tell  the  truth  and  end 
it  all :  but  then  she  must  lose  her  adored 
husband’s  respect,  and  perhaps  his  love ;  and 
she  had  not  the  courage.  She  saw  no  ^ay 
out  of  it  but  to  die  and  leave  her  confession : 
and,  as  she  felt  that  the  agony  of  her  soul 
was  killing  her  by  degrees,  she  drew  a  som¬ 
bre  rerignation  from  that. 

She  declined  to  see  Reginald.  She  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  him. 

Compton  came  to  her  many  times  a  day, 
with  a  face  full  of  concern  and  even  terror. 
But  she  would  not  talk  to  him  of  herself. 

He  brought  her  all  the  news  he  heard, 
having  no  other  way  to  cheer  her. 

One  day  he  told  her  there  were  robbers 
about.  Two  farm-houses  had  been  robbed, 
a  thing  not  known  in  these  parts  for  many 
ye.ars. 

Lady  Bassett  shuddered,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

But  by  and  by  her  beloved  son  came  to 
her  in  distress  with  a  grief  of  his  own. 

Ruperta  Bassett  was  now  the  beautv  of 
the  county,  and  it  seems  Mr.  Rutland  had 
danced  with  her  at  her  first  ball,  and  been 
violently  smitten  with  her;  he  had  called 
more  than  once  at  Highmore,  and  his  atten¬ 
tions  were  directly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett.  Now  Mr.  Rutland  was  heir  to  a  peer¬ 
age,  and  also  to  considerable  estates  in  the 
country. 

Compton  was  sick  at  heart,  and,  being 
young,  saw  his  life  about  to  be  blighted ;  so 
now  be  was  pale  and  woebegone,  and  told 
her  the  sad  news  with  such  deep  sighs  and 
imploring  tearful  eye®,  that  all  the  mother 
rose  in  arms.  “  Ah  1  ”  said  she,  “  they  say 
to  themselves  that  I  am  down,  and  cannot 
fight  for  my  child ;  but  I  would  fight  for 
him  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  Let  me  think 
all  by  myself,  dear.  Come  back  to  me  in 
an  hour.  I  shall  do  something.  Your  moth¬ 
er  is  a  very  cunning  woman  —  for  those  she 
loves.” 

Compton  kissed  her  gown,  —  a  favorite 
action  of  his,  for  he  worshipped  her,  —  and 
went  away. 

The  invalid  laid  her  hollow  cheek  upon 
her  wasted  hand,  and  thought  with  all  her 
might.  By  degrees  her  extraordinary  brain 
developed  a  twofold  plan  of  action ;  and  she 

[iroceeded  to  execute  the  first  part,  being  the 
east  difficult,  though  even  that  was  not 
easy,  and  brought  a  vivid  blush  to  her 
wasted  cheek. 

bhe  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bassett. 

“  Madam,  —  I  am  very  iU,  and  life  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Ksomt-thing  Ulls  me  you,  like  me,  regret  the 
unhappy  feud  between  our  houses.  If  this  is  so,  it 
would  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  take  you  by  the  hand, 
and  exchange  a  few  words,  as  we  already  have  a 
few  kind  looks. 

“  Yours  respectfdly, 

“Bklla  Bassett.” 

She  showed  this  letter  to  Compton,  and 
told  him  he  might  send  a  servant  with  it  to 
Highmore  at  once. 

“  O  mamma  1 "  said  he,  “  I  never  thought 
vou  would  do  that :  how  good  you  are  I 
You  could  n’t  ask  Ruperta,  could  you? 
Just  in  a  little  postscript,  you  know.” 

Lady  Bassett  shook  her  head. 

“  That  would  not  be  wise,  my  dear.  Let 
me  hook  that  fish  for  you,  not  tnghten  her 
away.” 

Great  was  the  astonishment  at  Highmore 
when  a  blazing  footman  knocked  at  the  door 
and  handed  Jessie  the  letter  with  assumed 
nonchalance,  then  stalked  away,  concealing 
with  professional  art  his  own  astonishment 
at  what  he  had  done. 

It  was  no  business  of  Jessie’s  to  take  let¬ 
ters  into  the  drawing-room ;  she  would  have 
deposited  any  other  Tetter  on  the  hall  table ; 
but  she  brought  this  one  in,  and,  standing 
at  the  door,  exclaimed,  “  Here ’s  a  letter  fr’ 
Huntercombe !  ” 

Richard  Bassett,  Mrs.  Bassett,  and  Ru¬ 
perta,  all  turned  upon  her  with  one  accord. 
“  From  where  ?  ” 

“  Fr’  Huntercombe  itsel’.  Et  isna  for  you, 
nor  for  you.  Missy.  Et’s  for  the  mester- 


She  marched  proudly  up  to  Mrs.  Bassett, 
and  laid  the  letter  down  on  the  table  ;  then 
drew  back  a  step  or  two,  and,  being  ^otch, 
coolly  waited  to  hear  the  contents.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett,  being  English,  told  her  she  need 
not  stay; 


Mrs.  Bassett  cast  a  bewildered  look  at  her 
husband  and  daughter,  then  opened  the  let¬ 
ter  quietly ;  read  it  quietly ;  and,  having 
read  it,  took  out  her  handkercUef,  and  began 
to  cry  quietly. 

Ruperta  cried,  “  O  mamma  1  ”  and,  in 
a  moment,  had  one  long  um  round  her 
mother’s  neck ;  while  the  other  hand  seized 
the  letter,  and  she  read  it  aloud,  cheek  to 
cheek :  but,  before  she  got  to  an  end,  her 
mother’s  tears  infected  her,  and  she  must 
whimper  too. 

“  Here  are  a  couple  of  geese,”  said  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett.  “  Can’t  you  write  a  civil  re¬ 
ply  to  a  civil  letter,  without  snivelling  ?  I  ’ll 
answer  the  letter  for  you.” 

“  No  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Bassett. 

Richard  was  amazed  :  Ruperta  ditto. 

The  little  woman  had  never  dealt  in 
“  Noes,”  least  of  ail  to  her  husband :  and 
besides  this  was  such  a  plump  “  No.”  It 
came  out  of  her  mouth  like  a  marble. 

I  think  the  sound  surprised  even  herself  a 
little,  for  she  proceeded  to  justify  it  at  once. 

“  I  have  been  a  better  wife  than  a  Chris¬ 
tian  this  many  years.  But  there 's  a  limit 
And,  Richard,  I  should  never  have  married 
you,  if  you  had  told  me  we  were  to  be  at 
war  all  our  lives  with  our  next  neighbor, 
that  everybody  respects.  To  live  in  the 
country,  and  not  speak  to  our  only  neighbor, 
that  is  a  life  I  never  would  have  left  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  for.  Not  that  I  complain:  if 
you  have  been  bitter  to  them,  you  uve  al¬ 
ways  been  good  and  kind  to  me ;  and  I  hope 
1  have  done  my  best  to  deserve  it;  but, 
when  a  sick  lady,  and  perhaps  dying,  holds 
out  her  hand  to  me,  —  write  her  one  of  your 
cold-blooded  letters  1  That  I  won’t.  Re¬ 
ply  ?  my  reply  will  be  just  putting  on  my 
TOnnet,  and  going  to  her  this  afternoon.  It 
is  Passion-week  too ;  and  that  s  not  a  week 
to  play  the  heathen.  Poor  lady  1  I 've 
seen  in  her  sweet  eyes  this  many  years  that 
she  would  gladly  be  friends  with  me :  and 
she  never  passed  me  close  but  she  bowed  to 
me  in  church  or  out,  even  when  we  were  at 
daggers  drawn.  She  is  a  lady,  a  real  lady, 
ever^  inch.  But  it  is  not  that  altogether. 
No,  if  a  sick  woman  called  me  to  her  bed 
side  this  week,  1  ’d  go,  whether  she  wrote 
trom  Huntercombe  Hall,  or  the  poorest 
house  in  the  place  ;  else  how  could  I  hope 
my  Saviour  would  come  to  my  bedside,  at 
my  last  hour  ?  ” 

This  honest  burst  from  a  meek  lady,  who 
never  talked  nonsense  to  be  sure,  but  sel¬ 
dom  went  into  eloquence,  staggered  Richard 
Bassett,  and  enraptured  Ruperta  so,  that  she 
flung  both  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck 
and  cried,  “  O  mamma  1  I  always  thought 
you  were  the  best  woman  in  England,  and 
now  1  know  it.” 

“Well,  well,  well,”  said  Richard,  kindly 
enough :  then  to  Ruperta,  “  Did  I  ever  say 
she  was  not  the  best  woman  in  England  ? 
So  yon  need  not  set  up  your  throats  neck 
and  neck  at  me,  like  two  geese  at  a  fox.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  she  is  the  simplest  woman  in 
England,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  she  is 

giing  to  visit  the  cunningest.  That  Lady 
assett  will  turn  your  mother  inside  out  in 
no  time.  I  wish  you  would  go  with  her 
you  are  a  shrewd  girl.” 

“My  daughter  will  not  go  till  she  is 
asked,”  said  Mrs.  Bassett,  firmly. 

“  In  that  case,”  said  Richard,  dryly,  “  let 
us  hope  the  Lord  will  protect  you,  since  it 
is  for  love  of  him  you  go  into  a  she-fox’s 
den.” 

No  reply  was  vouchsafed  to  this  aspira¬ 
tion,  the  words  being  the  words  of  iaith, 
but  the  voice  the  voice  of  scepticism. 

Mrs.  Bassett  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went 
to  Huntercombe  Hall. 

After  a  very  short  delay  she  was  ushered 
up  stairs,  to  the  room  where  Lady  Bassett 
was  lyinv  on  a  sofa. 

Lady  Bassett  heard  her  coming,  and  rose 
to  receive  her. 

She  made  Mrs.  Bassett  a  court  courtesy  so 
graceful  and  profound  that  it  rather  fright¬ 
ened  the  little  woman.  Seeing  which.  Lady 
Bassett  changed  her  style,  and  came  for¬ 
ward,  extending  both  hands  with  admirable 
grace,  and  genue  amity,  not  overdone. 

Mrs.  Bassett  gave  her  both  hands,  and 
they  looked  full  at  each  other  in  silence,  till 
the  eyes  of  both  ladies  began  to  fill. 

“You  would  have  come  —  like  this  — 
years  ago — at  a  word?”  faltered  Lady 
Bassett. 

“  Yes,”  gulp4d  Mrs.  Bassett. 

Then  there  was  another  long  pause. 

“  O  Lady  Bassett,  what  a  life  I  It  is 
wonder  it  has  not  killed  us  both.” 

“  It  will  kill  one  of  us.” 

“  Not  if  I  can  help  it.” 

“  God  bless  you  for  saying  so.  Dear 
madam,  sit  by  me,  and  let  me  hold  the 
hand  I  might  have  had  years  ago^  if  I  had 
had  the  couragei” 


“  Why  should  tou  take  the  blame  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Bassett.  “We  have  both  been  good 
wives ;  too  obedient,  perhaps.  But  to  nave 
to  choose  between  a  husband’s  commands 
and  God’s  law,  that  is  a  terrible  thing  for 


any  poor  woman. 

“  It  is  indeed.” 

'Then  there  was  another  silence,  and  an 
awkward  pause.  Mrs.  Bassett  broke  it, 
with  some  hesitation.  “  I  hope.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett,  your  present  illness  is  not  in  any  way 
—  1  hope  you  do  not  fear  anything  more 
from  my  husband?” 

“O  Mrs.  Bassett  I  bow  can  I  help  fear¬ 
ing  it,  —  especially  if  we  provoke  him  ? 
Mr.  Reginald  Bassett  has  returned,  and  yen 
know  he  once  gave  your  husband  cause  lor 
just  resentment.” 

“Well,  but  he  is  older  now,  and  has  more 
sense.  Even  if  he  should,  Ruperta  and  1 
must  try  and  keep  the  peace.” 

“  Ruperta  1  I  wish  1  had  asked  you  to 
bring  her  with  you.  But  1  feared  to  ask 
too  much  at  once.” 

“I’ll  send  her  to  you  to-morrow.  Lady 
Bassett.” 

“No,  brin"  her.” 

“  Then  tell  me  your  hour.” 

“Yes,  and  1  will  send  somebody  out  of 
the  way.  1  want  you  both  to  mj  self.” 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on 
at  Huntercombe,  Kchard  Bassett,  being 
left  alone  with  ids  daughter,  proceeded  to 
work  with  his  usual  skul  upon  her  young 
mind. 

He  reminded  her  of  Mr.  Rutland’s  pro»> 
pects,  and  said  he  hoped  to  see  her  a 
countess,  and  the  loveliest  jewel  of  the 
Peerage. 

He  then  told  her  Mr.  Rutland  was  com¬ 
ing  to  stay  a  day  or  two  next  week,  and 
requested  her  to  receive  him  graciously. 

She  promised  that  at  once. 

“  That,”  said  he,  “  will  be  a  much  better 
match  for  you  than  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Bassett.  However,  my  girl  is  too 
proud  to  go  into  a  family  where  she  is  not 
welcome.” 

“  Much  too  proud  for  that,”  said  Ruperta, 
He  left  her  smarting  under  that  sugges¬ 
tion. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


July  ‘26. 

riSASCIAL. 

Lossoh.  —  CoDsoU,  93)^  ;  U.  8.  S-30‘t,  1862,  S2  Hi  do. 
1867,  91 K 

hASKroBT.  —  C.  8.  S-aV*,  1862,  96^. 

Niw  Yoix.— Gold,  IMH  ;  D.  8.  S’t,  1881, 116K }  6-30’s, 
18^  U4X  ;  do.  1867, 112;^. 

COMXUCUL. 

LimpooL.  —  Cotton,  middliog  npUndi,  9t^d. 

New  Yobk.  —  Cotton,  middliog  uplondt,  20Xo.l  red  wtn. 

ter  wheat,  t  l.tS  @  1.46. 

ChicaM.  —  Spring  wb^  S  1.14)i  (Mo.  2). 

July  *27. 

VnAHCLa. 

—  ConeniB,  931^  t  IT.  8.  S-20’1,  1862.  92ii  (  do. 
1867,  91 H- 

New  Yobx  —  Gold.  112V,  9.  6’e,  1881,  U6Xi  6-30’l, 

1862,  U4|  do.  1867, 113.^. 

ComiEBrm,. 

LiviRPOOi.  — Cotton,  middli,  g  aplaodi,  9i^d. 

New  Yobe.  —  Cotton,  middliog  aplaodi,  291^0.;  red  win. 

ter  wheat,  f  1.38  (S  1-44. 

Chicago.  — 8pring  wheat,  $  1 11)^  (No.  3). 

July  *28. 

Fdiahciai. 

Londoh.— Oonaola,  93}^;  C.  B.  6-aO’a,  1863,  93A';  do. 
1867,  9114. 

FBAHXroBT.  —  U.  8.  5  20'a,  1862, 961^. 

New  Yobx.  — Gold,  113|  U.  8.  6  a,  1881,  lld^^i  i-SO*!, 
1863, 11434;  do.  1867, 113iK. 

ConaBCLO. 

Iatebpool.  —  Cotton,  midd  ing  nplanda,  9d. 

New  Yobx.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  2l)JWe.;  rel  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.38  @  1 .46. 

Cbicaoo.  —  Bpriog  wheat,  S  1.0934  (No.  2). 

July  -J*. 

IlSAaOIAJ. 

Lobdoh.- Cooaolt,  93<g;  U.  8.  8-29’i,  1863,  08;  do. 
1867,  92. 

Miw  YtM.  — Gold.  113|  TJ.  8.  6'a.  1881,  US  ;  6-2u’i, 
1862, 114341  do.  1867, 112J4- 
CjuwEuvm.  *' 

Limroot.  —  Cotton,  middliog  nplanda.  Od. 

New  Yobx.  —  Cotton,  middlinx  npUndi,  1tc.\  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.42  @  1  46. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  S  1.I0I4  (No.  3). 

July  31. 

FiNAStXAA. 

Loinow.  — Coniola,  9334;  n.  8.  k-tVs,  1863,  9334;  do. 
1867, 91. 

FBAintrow.  —  U.  8.  l-80'i,  1881  96  V 
Nbw  Yobb.  — Gold,  11234;  D-  «’»•  Hd;  5-30’i, 
1862, 11434;  do.  1867, 112;4- 

COKUBCIAL. 

Litxbpooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  aiiUnda,  834d. 

Niw  Yobe.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplanda,  19340.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  6 1.37  @  1.43. 

Ohkago.  —  Spring  wheat,  S1.M34  (No.  2). 

Aug.  1. 

NaiA.NClAI. 

Lobkob.  —  Conioli,  93»(‘;  C.  ^  6-20’8,  1862,  93;  do. 
lS6T,  92. 

FBASXroBT.  —  U.  S.  5-29't,  1862.  9634.  ^ 

New  Yobx.  —  GoM.  11234;  f  -  9.  6».aS81,  116;  S-30’i, 
1862, 114  do.  1867,  113. 

POHXEBCUL. 

LivEBPOOL.  —  Cotton, middling  uplandi.  Slid.',  r  '  ‘'1, 
NiwYOBX.  —  Cotton  middling  npldiida,  1934c.  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  a  1.38  @  '^.43.  • 

Chicago.  —  Spring  wheat,  S  1.04.‘«  (No.  v. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL  ‘ 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Pentwcnzle  annonnced 
hi«  intention  to  accompanv  Grogram  to 
Gwjnriithin  village,  and  they  accordingly  set 
out  together. 

Thev  had  intended  alighting  at  the  station ; 
but  failing  into  conversation  with  their  friend, 
the  clerk,  he  told  them  that  the  best  way 
would  be  for  them  to  go  some  distance  beyond, 
and  he  would  instruct  the  engine^river  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  where  they  would  find 
H  pathway  taking  them  direct  to  the  village. 

These  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  The  two  men  found  the  footpath,  and 
saw  the  little  village  lying  straight  ahead. 

“  And  what  might  you  be  going  to  do  now,” 
said  Grogram,  —  “  that 's  if  the  hands  may  make 
so  bold  as  to  ask  the  head  t  " 

”  Simply  to  pursue  the  old  business  that  we 
have  been  at  since  that  eventful  night,”  said  the 
little  man ;  "  to  make  inquiries,  and  to  attempt 
to  get  information.” 

Yes,”  said  Grogram,  “  that,  of  course ;  hut 
haven’t  yon  got  something  particular  in  your 
mind  t  You  gave  such  a  start  when  1  told  you 
that  last  night,  that  1  knowed  you  had  got  a 
idea.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  little  man,  looking  at  him 
curiously ;  “  and  so  yon  think  that  people  al¬ 
ways  start  when  they  get  an  idea,  do  you  t 
You  cannot  have  start^  frequently  in  your  life¬ 
time,  I  should  think.  No ;  what  yon  told  me 
about  the  woman  being  the  wife  of  your  old 
chnm  certainly  did  astonish  me,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  ever  since, 
and  you  are  so  far  right ;  and  it  is  really  with  a 
view  of  making  some  inquiries  about  her  that  1 
am  going  with  you  into  the  village  to-day.” 

“  You  don't  think  she  did  it  ( "  ask^  Gro- 
gram. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Feutweazle,  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“  But  she  could  not  have  done  it,  man,”  said 
Grogram.  “  It  would  not  have  been  possible,  — 
she  has  not  got  the  strength  " 

“  Have  not  1  often  pointed  out  to  you,"  said 
the  little  man,  “  that  the  actual  doer  of  the  deed 
is,  in  nian^  cases,  nothing  at  all,  —  a  mere  ma¬ 
chine  inspired  by  somelaidy  else  And  when  I 
say  I  think  Mrs.  Biadstoi  k  removed  this  money, 
1  did  not  intend  to  convey  to  you  that  1  im¬ 
agined  she  went  there  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
like  somebody  else,  and  dug  a  great  hole,  like 
somebody  else,  and  found  the  money  and  re¬ 
moved  it,  which  was  not  like  somebody  else ; 
but  she,  I  think,  very  likely,  was  the  spirit  of 
the  matter.” 

“  Ah,  now  I  understand,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Wonderful  creature !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
looking  at  him  ;  “  what  quickness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  !  You  see  that  George  Bradstock  knew  the 
secret  of  this  hiding-place,  and,  it  is  possible, 
though  I  suppose  you  will  say  it  is  not  very 
likely,  that  be  communicated  it  to  his  wife. 
Now’,  what  I  have  come  over  here  to-day  for  is, 
to  find  out  what  manner  of  life  she  has  been 
leading ;  who  her  associates  are ;  wht  ther  she  has 
any  money ;  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
I  have  heard  all  this,  1  shall  be  better  able  to 
tell  yon  what  my  opinion  is  as  to  her  complicity 
in  the  matter.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  yon  will  have  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  out  what  yon  want  to  know ; 
they  talk  of  each  other’s  affairs  pretty  freely 
here,  I  can  tell  you." 

“  Oh !  Where  did  you  spend  your  time  yester¬ 
day,  to  acquire  the  information  which  you  picked 
up?  ” 

“  Well,”  said  Grogram,  sheepishly,  “  princi¬ 
pally  at  a  public-house." 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle;  “it  struck  me 
there  was  a  nice  tavern  flavor  about  you  when 
you  came  into  the  room ;  your  tongue  was  rather 
too  large  for  your  mouth,  and  you  had  some 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  Mrs.  Bradstock’s 
name.” 

“  It  was  the  best  place  to  go  to  get  what  I 
wanted,”  said  Grogram. 

“  Very  likely,’”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  but, 
in  one  sense,  you  got  rather  too  much.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  n’t  complain,  for  I  suppose  I  must 
go  there  mvseif.  What ’s  the  place  called  ?  ” 

“  The  ‘  Pencarrow  Arms  ’ ;  it  belongs  to  the 
estate  ;  and  the  grooms,  gardeners,  and  those 
sort  of  people,  from  Polwarth  House,  use  it.” 

“  So  much  the  better  for  our  purpose,”  said 
Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  However,  I  don’t  know 
what  you  may  feel,  but,  to  my  thinking,  it  is 
rather  too  early  to  go  into  a  public-house  just 
vet,  so  we  will  walk  about  the  village,  and  see 
how  the  land  lies.” 

They  went  about,  looking  round  them  with 
indolent  curiosity. 

The  village  was  very  much  like  other  villages 
down  in  those  far-away  'parts ;  the  houses 
built  with  heavy  flint-stones  let  into  ruble, 
and  the  roof  being  thatched. 

The  villagers,  tw,  were  of  the  usnal  type  of 
sleepy-going  people,  who  vegetated  rather  than 
lived,  and  mooned  away  tluir  time  in  dreary 
dulness.  They  came  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses  as  they  heard  advancing  footsteps,  and 
peered  out  curiously  at  Mr.  Pentweazle,  and 
seemed  to  recognize  Grogram  from  his  having 
been  there  the  day  before,  and  nodding  at  him, 
gave  him  “  Good  day !  ”  in  a  sufficiently  friendly 
thdpilbf.  At  length  they  had  gone  Hown  the 
ittie  niain  street,  and  up  the  hill  at  the  back ; 
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then  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  little  stream. 
Mr.  Pentweazle,  who  was  not  yet  very  strong, 
began  to  grow  tired,  and  thought  that  the  ad¬ 
journment  to  the  tavern  might  bo  effected. 

“  We  may  as  well  go  there,  Grogram,”  he 
said,  “  and  lose  no  more  time ;  the  proverb 
that  says  ‘  one  fool  makes  many '  is  equally 
applicable  to  one  set ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  you  will  scarcely  have  seated  yourself  on 
the  bench  before  the  door  of  the  ‘  Pencarrow 
Arms,'  when  you  will  be  joined  by  a  select 
circle  of  congenial  spirits.” 

The  sarcasm  was  a  little  too  refined  for  Gro- 
grara,  to  whom  the  sentence  only  conveyed  the 
meaning  that  there  was  something  to  drink 
ready  for  him ;  so  he  immediately  volunteered 
his  services  as  pioneer  to  the  tavern. 

After  they  had  been  seated  there  a  very  short 
time,  the  villagers  came  dropping  in  one  by 
one.  Mr.  Pentweazle  was  genial  and  hos¬ 
pitable;  be  professed  himself  to  be  a  stranger 
m  the  neighwrhood  ;  delighted  with  its  pretty 
scenery;  and  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  drink  which  any  person  present 
might  like  to  order. 

'I'his  was  an  offer  which  was  speedily  closed 
with  on  all  sides ;  and  finding  tliat  the  little 
man  was  eager  for  information,  and  curious  on 
various  topics,  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
were  delighted  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and 
offered  him  all  the  information  in  their  pewer. 

“  And  he’s  a  pretty  nice  sort  of  fellow,  your 
Squire  1  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  after  a  time. 

“  Well,”  said  the  short  fat  man  who  was 
the  grocer  and  post-office  keeuer,  and  appeartd 
to  be  the  principal  person  of  tbc  community, 
“  he  is  a  nice,  quiet,  civil-spoken,  well-behaved 
gentleman ;  not  got  the  making  of  the  old  man 
in  him,  though  ;  used  to  ride  straight  to  hounds 
till  wiUiin  three  years  of  his  death,  and  would 
do  his  eight  hours’  shooting  with  the  youngest 
of  them.” 

“And  the  young  lady,  his  niece — what  is 
she  like  ?  ” 

“  She 's  a  right  good  sort,  she  is,”  interposed 
another ;  “  a  regular  sweet,  pretty  bit  of  goods 
to  look  at,  and  is  as  kind-hearted  as  the  day  is 
long.” 

“  Parker  is  right  in  saving  that,  said  the 
grocer,  not  wishing  to  be  left  out  of  the  talk ; 
“  there ’s  no  end  of  the  good  acts  she  docs,  — 
started  a  school,  and  tends  the  sick,  aud  looks 
after  charities  of  every  kind.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  right,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle, 
—  “that ’s  just  as  it  should  be  ”  (privately,  he 
always  boasted  he  had  never  been  known  to 
give  away  sixpence).  “Well,  have  tliey  kept 
on  all  the  old  servants  since  they  came  here  ?  ” 
“  Every  one ;  not  one  single  one  has  been 
discharge.” 

“  There  is  not  one  new  face  about  the  place,” 
said  the  second  man. 

“  Yes,  Parker,”  said  the  grocer,  interrupting, 
with  solemnity  ;  “  yon  have  forgotten  one,  — 
Mrs.  Bradstock.” 

“  O  yes,  what  lives  at  the  south  lodge,”  said 
Parker.  “  1  had  forgotten  her ;  and  1  wonder 
at  that,  too,  when  you  said  any  new  face  about 
the  house,  for  hers  is  such  a  pretty  one,  and  1 
ought  to  have  remembered  it.” 

“  Ah,  Mrs.  Bradstock !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentwea¬ 
zle  ;  “  she  is  a  new-comer  here,  is  she  1  ” 

“Yes;  come  here  some  time  alter  the  new 
Squire.” 

And  pretty,  you  say  1  ” 

“  It  was  Parker  as  said  that,”  said  the  gro¬ 
cer  ;  “  that ’s  a  matter  about  which  people  difier ; 
she ’s  a  goodish-looking  woman,  but  there  ’s 
not  enough  of  her  fur  me,  and  some  say  she  is 
a  widow.” 

“  Yes,  sir ;  a  widow,  with  one  little  boy.” 

“  And  is  she  turning  the  heads  of  any  of 
your  young  men  hereateuts  1  ” 

“  Well,  no,  sir,  not  as  1  knows  of,"  said  Par¬ 
ker.  “  They  do  say  that  Mark  Wakefield  is 
very  sweet  upon  her ;  he ’s  up  there  at  the  lodge 
a  good  deal.  ’ 

“  0,  indeed !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazlei  “  Mark 
Wakefield  I  And  who ’s  Mark  Wakefield  ?  ” 

“  Mark  Wakefield  is  gardener,  sir.” 

“  The  gardener  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  and  as  the  tool-house  is  close  out  by 
the  south  lodge,  so,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  be  up  there  pretty  often,”  said  Parker, 
with  a  grin. 

“  Exactly,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle  ;  "  the  tool- 
house  is  close  up  against  the  south  lodge,  as  vou 
say,  and  Mark  Wakefield  is  gardener?  Yes, 
yes,  and  she  is  tbc  right  sort  of  woman  to  make 
a  good  wife  for  a  working  man  ?  ” 

“  Well,  sir,  she  has  rather  high  notions,  I 
think;  keeps  herself  to  h3r8elf  a  good  deal,  and 
gives  herself  airs  rather  —  not  that  anybody 
can  say  that  of  her ;  —  but  they  do  say  that  she 
is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  her  place.  Got  a 
trifle  of  raonev  or  her  own,  you  sec ;  and  per¬ 
haps  that  makes  her  a  little  proud.” 

“Ah,  ah  !”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  looking  sly¬ 
ly  across  to  Grogram  :  “  got  a  little  money  of 
her  own  —  ah,  ah  1  ” 

“Parker  has  put  it  mildly,”  said  the  fitt 
man.  “  Mrs.  Bradstock  is  not  a  little  proud, 
and  she  do  what  I  call  give  herself  airs,  in¬ 
deed.  There ’s  that  bov  of  hers  —  ” 

“  What  about  him  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Well,  one  of  the  servants  with  whom  she  is 
friendly  was  down  at  my  shop  last  night,”  said 
the  fat  man,  “  and  she  told  me  Mrs.  Bradstock 
is  going  to  have  him  eddicated.  What  do  yon 
think  of  that  ?  ”  said  the  fat  man,  solemnly. 

“  Eddicated  I  ”  said  Parker  and  the  rest  of  the 
companv. 

“  Eddicated  I  ”  repeated  the  fat  man,  with  a 
look  of  horror ;  “  and  she  is  n’t  going  to  have 


him  put  to  any  of  the  schools  down  here,  where 
he  could  learn  to  read  and  write  and  g;et  in  his 
sums  as  far  as  compound  long  division,  which 
is  learning  enough  f»r  the  best  of  us  ;  but  he  is 
to  be  sent  to  some  fine  school,  where  he  is  to 
learn  Latin  and  French,  and  all  sorts  of  danger¬ 
ous  things.” 

,  “  is  this  a  fact?  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle. 

“  Yes,  sir;  the  housemaid  told  me  of  it  last 
night,  aad  she  had  it  from  Mrs.  Bradstock  her¬ 
self  the  day  before.” 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  “  that ’s  a  ter¬ 
rible  state  of  affairs.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  best 
of  friends  must  part ;  aad  as  we  have  got  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  I  think  we  must  bide  our  way  back 
again.” 

Then  he  salute<i  the  company,  and,  followed 
by  Grogram,  walked  olf. 

Grogram  expected  that  his  companion  would 
immediately  make  some  comment  upon  what 
they  had  just  heard ;  but  the  little  man  walked 
on  in  silence,  and  never  said  a  word.  At  last 
Grogram  spoke. 

“  Well,  sir,  what  do  yoii  think  of  that?  ”  said 
he. 

“  Think  of  it  ?  ”  said  the  little  man,  quietly, 
looking  up  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  “  1 
think  we  have  got  bold  of  the  thread,  my  good 
fellow,  and  one  that  1  won’t  take  long,  now,  in 
unravelling.” 

“  You  mink  that  Mrs.  Bradstock,  then,  is  in 
the  swim  ?  ” 

“  1  have  told  you  more  than  once,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  “  that  there  is  never  the  smallest 
use  of  your  addressing  me  in  that  favorite  slang. 
1  don't  understand  it,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  me 
to  use  it.  What  you  have  got  to  say,  say  out ; 
your  language  is  sometimes  very  plain.” 

“  Well,  no  offence.  I  mean  you  think,  now, 
that  Mrs.  Bradstock  had  something  to  do 
with  me  removal  of  the  swag,  —  1  mean  that 
money.” 

“  Something  to  do  with  it?  ”  said  Mr.  Pent¬ 
weazle  ;  “  1  am  pretty  sure  she  has.  Did  you 
bear  all  that  those  feflows  said  about  her  be.ng 
proud ;  about  her  not  being  dependent  upon 
tier  position  at  the  lodge,  but  having  some  little 
money  of  her  own,  and  all  that  they  said  about 
her  going  to  put  her  son  to  a  school,  and  educate 
him,  —  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Where  does  the ‘little  money  of  her  own’ 
come  from,  Grogram  ?  —  how  is  she  to  give  her 
son  a  superior  education  ?  Education  costs 
money,  and  a  good  deal  of  money,  not  as  you, 
but  as  I  know,  very  well..  Wnere  did  this 
money  come  from  I — answer  me  that.” 

“From  our  telegraph-post,!  suppose.  But 
bow  did  she  get  it  —  answer  me  that?  As  I 
said  before,  she  could  not  have  got  it  herself.” 

“  O,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  let  us  have  that 
old  story  again  about  her  going  with  a  pick 
and  shovel  I  No,  of  course  she  did  n’t :  but  she 
may  bare  what  you,  in  your  horrible  language, 
call  a  pall,  —  an  accomplice.” 

“  Well,  who  can  he  be?” 

“  Certainly,  for  a  man  with  a  pair  of  ears  os 
large  as  a  donkey’s,  you  hear  as  little  as  any 
one  I  ever  came  across,”  —  looking  at  him  with 
great  disgust.  “Didn’t  you  bear  them  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  man  called  Wakefield,  who,  they 
thought,  was  smitten  with  her,  who  is  gardener, 
and,  consequently,  well  up  to  the  digging  work, 
and  who  kept  bis  tools  in  a  tool-house  close  by 
her  lodge  ?  Is  not  the  whole  story  a  regular 
string  of  events,  following  on  and  fitting  one 
into  the  other  ?  George  Bradstock  tells  Mrs. 
Bradstock  where  the  money  is  hid.  George 
Bradstock  is  killed.  Mrs.  Bradstock  comes  and 
lives  down  here,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  A  young 
man  suiuble  for  her  purpose  pays  her  atten¬ 
tion  —  ” 

“  But  she  won’t  have  anything  to  say  to 
him,”  interrupted  Grogram. 

“  Ah,  fool,  that  was  done  for  a  blind,  of 
course  I  Don’t  interrupt  me.  A  young  man, 
a  gardener  ou  the  estate,  pa^s  her  attention. 
She  takes  him  into  her  confidence:  tells  him 
where  the  money  is.  He  goes ;  very  probably 
makes  a  holiday,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
two  or  three  days ;  digs  up  and  removes  the 
treasure,  and,  in  digging  it  up,  breaks  bis 
spade,  and  accidentally  leaves  the  handle  in 
the  hole.  That  looks  to  me  to  be  the  story  as 
clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.” 

“  It ’s  very  clear  now,”  said  Grogram.  "  I 
begin  to  see  it  all.” 

“  Then  it  must  be  clear,  indeed,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle.  “  Now,  then,  comes  the  real  dif¬ 
ficulty  —  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  ” 

“It ’s  no  use  you  looking  at  me,”  said  Grogram. 
"  I  don’t  think  I  could  suggest  anything;  and 
if  I  did,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  wrong.” 

“  Probably,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  "  No ;  if 
my  eyes  were  upon  you,  it  was  merely  while  I 
was  considering.  Now  I  don’t  think  we  shall 
get  any  clearer  information  than  this  if  we  re¬ 
main  pottering  about  this  place  a  month ;  there¬ 
fore  my  idea  is,  that  we  should  act  at  once  upon 
what  we  have  alreadv  heard.  Did  you  ever 
see  Mrs.  Bradstock  ?  ” 

“Once,  when  I  went  to  George’s  crib  —  I 
mean  his  bouse  —  many  years  ago ;  but  I  should 
not  know  her  again.” 

“  That ’s  not  the  point.  Do  you  think  she 
would  know  you  again  ?  ” 

“  She  only  saw  me  that  once  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  am  main  changed  since  then.  1  was  a 
smart,  active-looking  fellow  in  those  days ;  and, 
though  I  say  it,  when  1  was  in  my  Guards’ 
uniform,  the  girls  were  rather  fond  of  me  then. 
No ;  she  would  never  know  me  nOw,”  said 
Grogram,  shaking  his  head  lolbmbly  -=* 
"especially  in  these  togs.” 


“  Well,  then,  I  think  you  had  better  go  and 
see  her,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  One  of  us 
must,  and  I  shall  do  more  by  going  after¬ 
wards.” 

“  What,  do  you  want  me  to  sound  her  ?  ”  said 
Grogram. 

“  Sound  her  1  ”  echoed  Mr.  Pentweazle.  “  The 
idea  of  you  sounding  anybody  !  You  would  be 
like  an  elephant  walking  on  a  tight-rope.  No ; 
what  you  nave  got  to  do  is  this  ;  you  are  to  call 
in  at  the  south  lodge,  and  ask  for  a  drink  of 
water ;  you  need  not  bo  afraid ;  you  need  not 
drink  it  all :  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  disagree 
with  you.  Vou  are  a  laboring  man,  on  the 
tramp.  No  doubt  she  will  ask  you  to  sic  down 
and  rest  yourself,  and  you  can  get  into  conversa¬ 
tion  vitli  her ;  the  boy  will  be  there,  probably, 
playing  about ;  talk  to  him ;  she  will  tell  you  — 
no  mother  could  resist  it  —  about  her  plans  for 
his  education ;  then  you  will  ask  if  that  does  not 
come  very  dear ;  then  you  will  remember  what 
she  says  about  that,  and  about  money  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  come  back  and  tell  me.” 

“What  will  you  do  meanwhile?”  asked 
Grogram. 

“I  will  stroll  bock  on  the  pathway  wo  came 
on  to  the  line ;  and,  if  I  get  as  far  as  the  sta¬ 
tion  before  you  overtake  me,  you  will  find  me 
there  talking  to  our  old  friend  the  ch  rk.” 

“  All  right  I  ”  said  Grogram  ;  “  1  ’ll  do  my 
best,  but  I  feel  certain  I  shall  put  my  foot 
into  it.” 

“  Nonsense,  man  I  I  must  make  you  of  some 
use;  you  can’t  always  be  digging  holes,  you 
know,  and  you  must  take  your  share  of  the 
labor.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Pentweazle,  pitching  him¬ 
self  over  the  stile  that  led  to  the  footpath, 
left  Grogram  to  pursue  bis  way  to  the  south 
lodge. 

“  This  is  a  neat  job  that ’s  not  in  my  line,” 
said  tliat  worthy  to  himself,  as  he  stumped 
along.  “  I  don’t  know  what  my  tongue  was 
given  me  for  except  to  tell  lies  with,  and  it 
IS  n’t  much  use  at  that ;  a<,  though  I  tell  ’em 
fast  enough,  they  are  nearly  always  found  out. 
What ’s  tne  good  of  sending  me  on  an  errand 
like  this  ?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  half  out  of 
the  woman  that  he  wants ;  and  if  I  did,  I  could 
n’t  remember  it.  I  am  safe  to  make  a  mess  of  it, 
and  mix  it  up  somehow.  Why  did  n’t  he  come 
himself?  be 's  a  wheedling  little  cove,  that  would 
worm  it  all  out  of  her  like  a  corkscrew  btfore  she 
knew  where  she  was,  and  would  make  himself  so 
gallows  pleasant  the  while,  smiling  away  at  her 
through  his  little  specs,  and  talk  to  her  like  a 
father.  I  shall,  probably,  tread  upon  her  toes 
before  I  have  been  there  a  minute  ;  she  will  be 
huffed,  and  won’t  say  a  word.  I  like  something 
in  the  knocking-down  way,  or  the  breaking  in 
way,  —  something  where  strength  is  requ  red.” 
And  Mr.  Grogram  extended  bis  brawny  arm, 
and  looked  at  it  with  great  delight,  “  I  have  got 
plenty  of  that,  and  I  can  manage  to  use  it,  But 
the  palaver  business  is  too  much  for  me  en¬ 
tirely.” 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looked  around 
him. 

“  O,  I  see,”  he  continued,  “  here ’s  the 
lodge  close  underneath.  Phew  I  makes  me 
quite  hot  to  look  at  it  And  to  think  of  what 
1  have  gut  to  do  inside  !  I  ain’t  frightened  of 
a  woman ;  I  am  frightened  of  that  little  beast 
that  I  have  got  to  go  back  to.  When  I  come 
to  him  wiih  a  tom-foul  story,  as  I  am  sure  to, 
he  will  bully  me  in  a  frightful  manner  !  and  I 
am  more  afraid  of  his  bu living  than  1  should 
if  a  decent-sized  cove  ottered  to  hit  me.  How¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  done,  I  suppose,  so  here  goes. 
Let  me  see ;  what  was  it  he  told  me  to  say  ?  I 
was  a  tramp,  and  wanted  a  drop  of  water.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  my  say¬ 
ing  that  —  1  haven 't  tasted  a  drop  of  water  for 
twenty  vears,  and  I  am  not  going  to  begin 
now ;  it  ’a  very  bad  to  take  when  you  ’re  hot, 
and  I ’m  in  a  regular  perspiration  already.  I 
think  I  shall  make  some  other  excuse  instead  of 
that.  All  he  wants  for  me  is  to  get  in  there 
and  sit  down,  and  have  a  talk  with  her.  I  can 
manage  that,  I  think.  What  is  it  1  ’m  to  talk 
about  ?  O,  about  the  kid  I  No ;  there  was 
something  before  that,  was  n ’t  there  ?  That ’s 
just  it,  you  see ;  blest  if  1  have  n ’t  forgot  that 
already.  And  what  was  it  I  was  to  say  about 
the  kid  ?  —  take  notice  of  him,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  then,  the  guvner  said  —  O .yes,  I 
recollect  now  —  the  guvner  said  she  would  talk 
about  the  kid,  and  tell  me  be  was  going  to 
school,  as  that  fat  man  said  in  the  shop.  O 
yes;  and  then  I  was  to  say  that  that  costs 
money,  and  that  would  lead  her  on,  perhaps, 
to  talk  about  money ;  and  I  was  to  look  round 
and  see  what  sort  of  style  she  was  living  in, 
and  all  that.  If  I  don ’t  bring  back  a  regular 
truthful  account,  with  all  my  i ’s  dotted,  and 
my  t ’s  crossed,  he ’ll  be  down  on  me  like  a 
thousand  of  bricks ;  and  now  for  it,  and  I  will 
do  ray  best.” 

By  this  time  Grogram  bad  approached  close 
to  the  south  lodge.  Looking  up,  he  saw  Mrs. 
Bradstock  in  the  jMrch,  tying  up  a  tree  which 
grew  against  it.  She  did  not  ^rceive  him  at 
first,  but  be  coughed  aloud,  aud  that  attracted 
her  attention. 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  mum,”  said  he,  when  ha 
had  noticed  she  had  turned  round,  and  was 
looking  at  him.  “  I  am  a  laboring  man  on  the 
tramp,  making  the  best  of  my  way  to  Liskeard. 
I  have  walked  a  longish  distance  this  morning, 
and  I  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  would 
give  me  a  drink  of  water.  (Cannot  think  of 
anything  else ;  I  shall  have  to  swallow  it)  ” 

“  0,  certainly  I  ”  said  Mrs.  Bradstock  ; 
“  you  had  better  Step  in  and  rest  yourself,  for 
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you  must  be  tired  after  your  walk.  Lift  the 
lateh  —  so  ;  now  come  in  while  I  jjet  the 
water.”  She  made  room  to  pass  her  in  the 
porch,  and  pointed  to  a  chair  inside ;  and  then, 
taking  n  (tlass  in  her  hand,  she  went  into  the 
garden,  and  pumped  it  full. 

(irogrnm  was  seated  in  the  chair  exactly 
facing  the  door,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  his 
face 

As  Mrs.  Bradstock  approached,  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  immediately  let  fall  the  glass, 
with  a  scream.” 

What ’s  the  matter  1  ”  said  Qrogram,  jump¬ 
ing  to  his  feet. 

“  Stand  off!  ”  she  cried,  ”  stand  off,  or  I  will 
give  the  alarm  at  oncel  I  know  yon,  Joseph 
Grogram ;  I  recognize  you  fully,  despite  of 
your  disguise.  You  were  the  man  who  led  my 
poor  husband  into  vice  and  crime !  If  it  had 
not  been  for  you,  Iw  might  have  been  here 
with  us  now,  an  honest  man,  and  I  might  have 
been  what  1  never  shall  be  again,  a  happy  wo¬ 
man.  What  you  are  here  for  I  know  not, — 
mischief,  no  doubt.  You  have  apparently 
escaped  from  prison,  but  you  shall  he  taken 
back  there,  unless  you  leave  this  neighborhood 
at  once  and  forever.  Come  hea*,  George,”  she 
cried  to  the  boy,  who  came  running  out  of  the 
other  room.  “  Don’t  touch  that  man  —  don’t 
go  near  him !  Now,  Joseph  Grogram,  bo 
otf.  I  will  not  have  my  child  contamina'ed 
even  by  your  presence.  You  know  that  you 
are  in  mv  power,  and  I  will  take  care  to  use  it ; 
and  I  will  certainly  denounce  you  as  a  returned 
transport  if  ever  I  set  eyes  upon  you  again.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

WOODCHUCK  HUNTERS,  —  CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 

/'COUNTRY  boys  have  amusements  and  recrea- 
U  tions  which  belong  peculiarly  to  them,  and 
embrace  experiences  far  removed  from  the 
career  of  city  youths.  One  of  these  pleasures 
is  the  setting  of  traps  for  small  wild  animals 
and  birds.  No  man  who  has  passed  a  part  of 
bis  boyhood  on  a  farm  or  a  plantation  can  quite 
forget  the  interest  involved  in  manufacturing 
traps  for  the  small  fry  of  the  woods,  or  the  ex¬ 
citement  at'ending  their  successful  operation. 
The  lads  in  our  engraving  on  the  tirst  page, 
who  happen  to  be  Southern  lads,  for  the  scene 
of  the  picture  lies  in  picturesque  Virginia,  have 
succeeded  in  catching  a  wily  woodchuck. 
Their  triumph  would  indicate  that  their  game 
had  given  tnem  some  trouble,  and  ind^  a 
woodchuck  is  not  always  the  easiest  animal  to 
capture.  Mr.  Sheppard’s  boys  are  capital  boys, 
with  a  real  out-of-door  air  to  them,  and  are  unmis¬ 
takable  transcripts  from  nature. 


CAT  SHOW  AT  THE  LONDON  CRTSTAL  PALACE. 

Dog  shows  are  common  enough  in  England, 
being  annual  affairs,  but  the  dogs  having  had 
their  day,  the  cats  are  now  coming  to  the  fore. 
Tha  feline  exhibition  which  recently  took  place 
in  the  London  Crystal  Palace  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  Owing  to  the  ambition  of  ladies  who 
wi>hed  their  particular  cat  to  secure  the  prize, 
thf  contastants  were  numerous,  numbering  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  specimens. 
The  first  engraving  on  page  172  shows  three 
yor.ng  girls  —  who  would  certainly  deserve 
first-class  prizes  if  the  show  were  a  girl  show 
—  discussing  the  expediency  of  entering  the 
list  with  their  favorites.  Below,  on  the  same 
page,  we  engrave  a  group  of  the  prize  cats, 
which  are  described  as  follows:  "The  Sia¬ 
mese  ca's,  a  remarkable  variety,  quite  new  to 
this  country.  One  writer  speaks  of  them  as 
‘soft  fawn-colored  creatures,  with  jet  black 
legs,  —  an  unnatural,  nightmare  kind  of  cat.’ 
Another  says  they  are  ‘  singular  and  elegant  in 
their  smooth  skins,  and  ears  tipped  with  black, 
and  blue  eyes  with  red  pupils.'  Next  comes 
the  French  African  cat,  a  very  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture,  with  long  woolly  hair  of  a  light  brown 
color.  Thirdly,  a  Persian,  direct  fmm  Persia, 
remarkable  for  the  great  beauty  of  his  black, 
gray,  and  white  coat.  He  is  described  as  ‘  a 
very  amiable  bea-st.’  Fourthly,  an  enormous 
English  cat,  weighing  twenty-one  pounds,  the 
biggest  in  the  show.  His  color  was  a  rich  brown 
ground,  striped  with  black.  Fifthly,  a  native  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  with  the  usual  Manx  absence  of 
tail.  This  cat  was  very  beautifully  marked 
with  light  red  and  yellow  markings  on  a  lighter 
ground  of  the  same  color.  This  cat  takes  the 
water  like  a  dog  and  catches  fi.sh.  Lastly,  a 
British,  wild-cat,  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.'  This  cat  is  very  scarce,  indeed 
almost  extinct  in  the  British  Islands.  His 
color  is  sandy  brown,  and  the  form  of  the  end 
of  the  nose  and  tail  peculiar.  He  has  lost  the 
right  front  paw.  He  behaved  like  a  mad  devil, 
and  ten  men  could  not  get  him  into  a  wire 
cage  out  of  the  box  in  which  he  was  sent.” 


QUEEN  Victoria’s  garden  party. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  June  23d,  from  4.30  to 
7.30,  the  Queen  gave  a  Breakfast  in  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace,  where  tents  had  been 
erected,  and  other  preparations  made  for  the 
occasii)n.  A  number  of  notables  assembletl, 
amongst  others,  the  Grand  Duke  VVladimir  of 
Itu.ssia,  while  music  was  discoursed  by  the 
bauds  of  the  Rdyal  Horse  Guards,  of  the 
Gredadiefc  Guards,  and  by  Her  Majesty’s  pri- 
l^ate  Uilfortunately,  the  weather.  Which 

tfe^to  pnu.ces  anid  Rilggbd  Sdlibol  excursionists 
With  an  equally  siiblime  impartiality,  wm  ex- 
trfemely  unprbpiliOus.  Our  double-page  btt- 


graving  rcjire.-ents  a  sketch  from  the  terrace  of 
the  summer  house. 

'This  summer  house  is  very  beautifully  dec¬ 
orated  in  the  Italian  style.  It  is  octagonal  in 
shape,  and  is  adorned  with  paintings  by  Land¬ 
seer,  Leslie,  .Maclise,  and  others.  It  is  rather 
elevated,  and  overhanging  the  winding  lake,  and 
is  so  cunningly  placed  among  the  trees  that,  but 
for  some  of  the  large  buildings  lately  erected 
(Belgrave  Mansions  to  wit),  one  might  fancy 
one’s  self  in  a  licuutiful  park  miles  away  from 
London.  On  the  lake  were  bouts,  and  a  grand 
galley  for  the  visitors  manned  by  Doggett’s 
Badge  watermen  in  their  scarlet  uniform.  The 
weather,  however,  was  so  cold  and  cheerless, 
that  few  of  the  guests  ventured  out  of  doors. 
They  preferred  to  stay  in  the  tents  or  in  the 
Palace.  The  tents  were  magnificent,  two  of 
them  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long.  They  were  intended  for  dancing  and  re¬ 
freshments,  and  were  resplendent  with  flowers 
and  fruits.  'There  was  very  little  dancing.  The 
whole  afi'air,  so  the  local  jourusls  report,  was 
a  strangely  magnificent  jumble,  wonderfully 
dressed  women,  men  whose  faces  are  well-known 
at  the  West  End,  bishops,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
and  Eastern  princes,  bowing,  saluting,  hand¬ 
shaking,  and  jostling.  But  it  makes  a  very 
pretty  picture  nevertheless. 


THE  COUNT  DE  PARIS. 

Louis-Philippe-Alhert  d’Orleans,  Count  de 
Paris,  was  Ijorn  in  Paris  the  24th  of  August, 
1838.  lie  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  d’Ur- 
Icans  who  lost  his  life  by  a  fatal  fall  from  bis 
carriage,  in  July,  1842.  A  distinguished  French 
writer  has  said :  ”  Never  did  the  death  of  a 
prince  cause  so  general  expressions  of  grief. 
Everywhere  in  France  was  felt  the  profoundest 
sadness  over  the  fate  of  this  brave  prince,  in 
whose  character  were  centred  so  tnany  traits  of 
genuine  French  nobility  atid  chivalry.’ 

The  princess  Helene,  the  widow  of  the  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France,  guided  the 
education  of  her  two  sons,  the  Count  de  Paris 
and  the  Duke  de  Chartres.  She  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  this  task,  persuaded,  as  she  afterwards 
wrote,  “  that  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  ought 
to  be  developed  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.” 
But  she  understood,  also,  at  the  same  time,  how 
to  implant  the  germs  of  truth,  iutegrity,  and 
patriotum  in  their  minds. 

Misfortune  seemed  to  give  strength  to  the 
soul  of  the  young  prince.  He  was  only  four 
years  of  age  when  death  bereft  him  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  of  his  father's  support  and  affection. 
At  his  tenth  year  the  revolution  of  1848  de¬ 
rived  him  of  his  country  and  inflicted  upon 
im  a  banishment  of  twenty  years,  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  which  was  removed  not  long  ago  by  a 
decree  of  the  National  Assembly. 

It  was  in  this  country  that  the  Count  de  Paris 
passed  through  his  apprenticeship  of  war,givingf 
his  servi  es  to  the  Northern  army  during  a  period 
of  two  years.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  rnaniid  the  Priccess  Isabella,  a 
danghterof  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  his  uncle. 

During  his  absence  from  trance,  the  piince 
made  extensive  travels.  His  ordinary  place  of 
residence  has  been  at  Twickenham,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  There  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family,  and  there  also  his  two 
childri  u  were  born,  viz.,  tbe  Princess  Marie- 
Amdie-Louise-He.ene  and  tbe  Prince  Louis- 
Philippe-Iiobert. 

On  his  return  to  France,  the  Count  de  Paris 
was  received  by  M.  Thiers  at  Versailles.  In 
Paris  he  lives  in  the  house  of  Count  Paul  de 
Se'gur.  _ 


THE  DUKE  DE  CHARTRES. 

Robert,  Duke  de  Chartres,  was  bom  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1840,  and  is  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons 
of  the  unhappy  and  beloved  Duke  d’Orleans, 
whose  career  was  so  suddenly  cut  short  by  the 
fatal  accident  in  1842.  The  Duke  de  Chartres 
took  ati  active  part  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  armies  during  the  war  with  the  Southern 
States,  and  fought  subsequently  with  distinction 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paign.  During  the  late  Franco-German  war  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  regiment  of 
General  Briand.  After  the  capture  of  Rouen 
and  the  retreat  of  Briand  towards  Havre,  the 
Duke  hastened  to  the  Loire  army,  then  under 
formation  and  command  of  General  Chanzy, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  brigade  major 
under  General  Dargent,  and  partook  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  manner  in  all  tbe  engagements  of  the 
Loire  army.  In  the  combats  off  Orleans  he  once 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  tearless 
soldiers,  carried  off  a  Prussian  battery,  and  made 
a  prisoner  of  the  commanding  officer.  Thrice  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  was  offered  to  him, 
and  was  at  last  conferred  upon  him  by  M.  Thiers. 
After  the  peace  the  brave  volunteer  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  in  the  armies  of  Bretagne  and 
Loire  has  become  once  more  a  mere  prince  of  the 
blood,  discharging  the  duties  and  enjoying  the 
liberties  of  a  free  citizenln  the  French  Republic. 


CRICKET  MATCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  this  country  the  fair  sex  take  very  little  in-, 
terest,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the  out-of- 
door  sports  of  young  America.  *1  he  boat 
races  of  Harvard  and  Yale  sometimes  draw  out 
the  young  ladies,  but  there  is  nothing  among 
them  like  the  enthusiasm  which  prevails  among 
English  girls  of  all  classes  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions.  The  dear  creatures  are  as  much  in  a 
flutter  over  a  cricket  match  at  Eton  as  our 
ewn  sisters  are  over  a  Class-Day  at  Cambridge 


on  the  Charles.  The  engraving  on  page  180 
shows  a  party  of  English  ladies  and  their  at¬ 
tendants  looking  on  at  the  match  recently 
played  by  Eton  and  Harrow.  To  our  thinking 
—  who  like  the  cricket  on  the  hearth  better 
than  the  cricket  on  the  green  —  the  pretty 
spectators  are  tbe  prettiest  part  of  tbe  game. 


ABOUT  RATTLESNAKES. 

The  Lynchburg  RepuUican  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ”  snake  stories,”  and  says  they  can 
be  substantiated  by  indisputable  testimony. 
They  are  only  some  of  the  trifling  experiences 
of  tm  mountaineers  with  the  rattlesnakes. 

“  There  are  in  the  Blue  Ridge  two  distinct 
species,  —  the  yellow  and  the  black.  The  yel¬ 
low  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  male,  and 
the  black  tbe  female;  but  the  fallacy  of  that 
opinion  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  localities  only  one  of  these  kinds  is  ever 
seen,  and  also  by  the  great  difference  in  size  and 
form,  —  the  yellow  being  very  thick  and  short, 
and  the  black  long  and  slender.  But  both  of 
these  species  are  beautifully  omamenteii  with 
flowers,  which  in  the  sunlight  partake  of  all  tbe 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  yellow  snake  is 
much  less  liable  to  rattle  than  the  black,  and 
therefore  most  to  be  dreaded,  though  no  depend¬ 
ence  need  be  placed  in  either,  as  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  caprice  of  the  moment  when 
they  retreat,  advance,  rattle,  or  *  play  possum.’ 
The  partiality  of  this  snake  for  the  company  of 
children  has  been  frequently  noticed  among  the 
mountaineers,  one  instance  of  which  is  familiar 
to  some  of  our  Bedford  readers.  A  few  years 
ago  a  farmer,  whose  cabin  stood  in  one  of  the 
wildest  localities  about  the  mountains,  on  com¬ 
ing  into  the  house  one  day  discovered  his  little 
daughter,  two  years  old,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
where  she  had  lieen  placed  when  asleep  by  her 
mother.  The  child  was  laughing  immoderately, 
and  showing  by  its  every  action  and  expres-ion 
of  countenance  that  it  was  greatly  pleased. 
The  father  approached,  when  to  his  horror  he 
discovered  that  an  enormous  yellow  rattlesnake, 
tbe  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  was  in  bed  with 
the  child,  and  actually  coiled  around  her  body. 
His  presence  instantly  wrought  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  snake,  which  dexterously  uncoiled 
itself  from  around  the  child  and  assumed  an  a^ 
titude  of  battle.  The  mountaineer’s  rifle  hung 
upon  a  rack  over  the  door ;  he  grasped  it  in  his 
hand  with  feelings  which  cannot  be  described, 
and  awaited  an  opportunity  to  shoot. 

He  had  no  sooner  dene  so  than  the  snake 
commenced  careasing  the  child  by  rubbing  his 
head  fondly  against  her  cheek,  and  darting  his 
forked  tenprue  almost  in  her  eyes.  Then  be 
would  raise  his  tail  and  rattle  *0  rapidly  as  to 
make  one  continued  sound,  at  which  the  child 
was  greatly  dclizhted.  But  upon  the  least 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  almost  distracted 
parent,  the  snake  would  entirely  change  the 
tone  of  his  rattling,  and  swell  to  almost  twice 
his  natural  size.  Daring  all  this  time  the  child 
tightly  grasped  the  snake  with  its  chubby  little 
hands,  and  jerked  and  twisted  him  about  in  a 
very  rude  and  unceremonious  manner,  laughing 
and  talking  to  her  horrid  plaything  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight.  This  state  of  things  was 
finally  ended  by  a  movement  of  the  parent, 
which  so  enrog^  the  snake  that  he  drew  him¬ 
self  up  into  a  tight  coil,  leaped  out  of  bed,  and 
would  have  burietl  hi.4  fangs  in  the  farmer’s 
face  had  he  hot  quickly  dodged  to  one  side. 
As  it  was,  the  serpent  went  over  his  shoulder 
and  out  at  the  door,  where  he  renewed  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  battle,  but  was  quickly  stretched  out 
stiff  in  death  by  a  shot  from  the  rifle.  The 
child  cried  immoderately  for  her  pretty  play¬ 
thing.  and  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  the  yard 
would  immediately  toddle  toward  the  dead 
reptile. 

”  A  party  of  young  men  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
borhood,  only  a  few  years  ago,  had  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  adventure  with  rattlesnakes,  which 
may  be  briefly  suited.  Early  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  and  before  the  snakes  had  ‘  housed  up  ’ 
for  the  winter,  this  party  went  out  one  night  on 
a  raccoon  hunt.  About  midnight  the  dogs 
‘  treed  ’  a  family  of  coons  in  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  decided  to 
wait  until  daylight  to  capture  them,  with  the 
hope  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  tree  could  be 
dispensed  with.  The  young  men  lay  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  were  amusing  themselves 
with  telling  stories,  when  one  of  the  party,  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  rattlesnake,  suddenly  called 
out,  ‘Lie  still,  boys,  don’t  move  for  anything. 
There ’s  rattlesnakes  here ;  I  heard  one’s  rattles 
hit  a  rock.  ’  He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  an 
enormous  rattlesnake  come  crawling  over  his 
foot,  and  following  his  leg  to  the  body,  crossed 
over  his  breast,  striking  his  next  neighbor’s 
face,  and  crawling  over  bis  mouth.  The  third 
party  was  not  touched  by  the  snake,  except  that 
bis  rattles  tapped  lightly  against  Ms  cap-brim 
as  he  passed.  The  fourth  huntsman  heard  the 
rattle,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ascended  a  tree 
with  remarkable  agility.  This  snake  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  another,  not  quite  so 
■  -l^ge,  and  then  by  four  very  small  ones,  all  of 
which  travelled  precisely  the  same  pith.  When 
daylight  came  the  raccoons  were  shet,  and  then 
the  search  for  the  snakes  commenced.  They 
were  found  in  a  hollow  stump,  but  a  few  steps 
off,  and  were  all  killed.” 


Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  now  engaged  upon 
a  new  serial  storyi 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  It  is  said  in  Paris,  both  by  Legitimists  and 
Orleanists,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Count 
de  Chambord  has  ruined  hy  far  the  best  chance 
the  Monarchical  party  has  had  since  1848,  and 
that  the  hopes  of  the  elder  branch  must  now 
be  set  at  rest  for  several  years  to  oome. 

—  This  is  Boston’s  record  of  the  light-fingered 
during  tbe  last  twenty  years  :  Amount  per  month 
stolen,  on  an  average,  SI  1, 000,  or  nearly  $3,00U,- 
000  in  all.  For  the  month  ending  June  30,  the 
plunder  of  the  rogues  reached  only  S2, 05.3  ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Fisk  prayed  here  in 
June. 

—  A  bureau  has  been  established  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
German  capitalists  with  information  atout 
American  financial  and  other  affairs.  A  weekly 
paper,  entitled  the  German  American  Eemomist 
IS  published  by  this  bureau  for  the  use  of  bank¬ 
ers,  merchant's,  and  persons  intending  to  emi¬ 
grate, 

—  The  Kiilnische  Z-itung  says  that  negotia- 
tions  are  pending  with  the  German  Post  Office 
Department  for  a  Kduction  of  tbe  tingle  rate 
of  postage  on  letters  from  Germany  to  America, 
via  Belgium  and  England,  from  ten  to  seven 
cents,  thus  making  the  rate  over  that  route, 
which  is  much  shorter,  tbe  same  as  via  Bremen 
or  Hamburg. 

—  The  overseer  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in 
San  Francisco  was  lately  induced  to  go  down 
into  the  new  well  by  two  of  the  yonthAil  in¬ 
mates,  who  complained  that  th^  coiild  not  work 
there  safely  for  want  of  a  platform.  After  let¬ 
ting  him  down  they  cut  the  rope  and  decamped. 
The  unfortunate  man  was  dheovered  and 
drawn  up  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  ‘‘more 
dead  than  alive.’’ 

—  The  Parisians  are  a  very  commercial  peo¬ 
ple  after  all  and  turn  everything  to  a  pecuniary 
account.  The  gamins  of  the  French  capital 
have  lately  been  selling  the  tMth  of  the  dead 
Communists  at  twenty  francs  each.  They  are 
reported  to  have  disj^sed  of  five  thout'and  of 
Dorobrowski’s  teeth,  and  were  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  business  in  Clnseret’s  dentals  until  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  was  alive  seriously  depressed  the 
market. 

—  The  Imparziale  Italico,  a  new  illustrated 
paper  of  Florence,  gives  an  account  of  a  spinet, 
said  to  have  b-  longed  to  tbe  celebrated  Signor 
Paer,  and  which  was  sold  in  Milan  the  other 
day  fur  the  small  sum  of  thirty-seven  lire.  It 
was  bought  by  Signor  Ripamonti,  and  has  an  in¬ 
scription  on  a  brass  plate  inserted  in  the  wood¬ 
work,  to  this  effect:  “  This  Cembalo,  presented 
to  him  by  Manfredi,  was  used  by  the  Maestro 
Paiir  to  compose  the  opera  “  Eroismo  in  Amore.” 

—  India  seems  to  surpass  even  the  South- 
West  for  peculiar  titles  to  newspapers.  Among 
some  of  tne  latest  are  The  Ambrosia  Leaf  of 
the.  Market,  The  Fragrant  Dew  of  the  Valley,  The 
Rays  of  the  Morning,  The  Punjauh  Bird  of  Good 
Omen,  at  d  The  Inner  Gate  of  Paradise.  Poeti¬ 
cally  speaking,  such  names  are  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  The  Cow-Skin  Thunderer,  The  Broad 
Axe  of  Freedom,  The  Scorpion  of  the  South,  and 
The  Bayou  Alligator  of  our  own  native  clime. 

—  Hawthorne  gives  this  reminiscence  of 
Fredrika  Bremer,  whom  he  met  for  a  second 
time  while  travelling  abroad :  ‘‘  She  is  the 
funniest  litt’e  old  fairy  in  person  whom  one  can 
imagine,  with  a  huge  nose,  to  which  all  tbe  rest 
of  her  is  but  an  insufficient  appendage;  but 
you  feel  at  once  that  she  is  most  gentle,  kird, 
womanly,  sympathetic,  and  true.  She  talks 
English  fluently,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  but 
with  such  an  accent  that  it  is  impossible  to  un¬ 
derstand  her  without  the  closest  attention.” 

—  Shortly  after  the  death  of  ex-President  Bu¬ 
chanan  his  friends  secured  the  services  of  the 
Hon.  William  B.  Reed  to  prepare  a  life  of  the 
deceased  statesman.  Mr.  Reed  had  not  gone  far 
when  bad  health  obliged  him  to  relinquish  the 
task,  and  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  James  C.  Welling, 
of  Annapolis,  has  undertaken  the  work,  for  which 
he  will  receive  $8,000.  Prof.  Welling  is  best 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  the  able  associate 
of  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  during  the  later 
years  of  the  old  National  Intelligencer,  where  he 
won  a  reputation  quite  unique  for  scholarly 
and  forcible  articles.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  liter¬ 
ary  accomplishments. 

—  It  is  a  good  thing  for  Prince  Bismarck 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Land  Bill  in 
Germany.  His  estate  Schwaraenbeck,  in  Laneii- 
bnrg,  recently  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  William  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  country,  has  a  rent-roll  of  forty 
thousand  thalers,  making  the  capital  value  ac¬ 
cording  to  German  calculations  equal  to  a  mil¬ 
lion  thalers,  which  b  indeed  the  very  sum  that 
the  Emperor  intended  as  a  gift.  But  hb. Maj¬ 
esty  has  in  reality  been  far  more  generous  than 
he  professed  to  be.  The  Hamburg  papers  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  lands  having  hitherto  been 
crown  lands,  and  the  rents  having  accordingly 
been  fixed  very  low,  low  even  at  the  time  of 
their  assessment  many  years  ago,  the  above 
sum  represents  no  more  than  about  the  th  rd 
part  of  the  real  value,  and  that  when  the  leases 
expire  —  tzhich  will  be  in  a  few  years  —  the 
rents  will  easily  bear  tripling.  As  that  is  but 
the  fair  value,  and  there  is  no  Ulster  or  tenant- 
right  clauses  to  forbid  the  operation.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  the  German  Chancellor  will  avail 
himself  of  the  favorable  opportunity.  He-will 
thus  practically  have  received  a  gfft  of  three 
million  thalers. 


a.nd  iffAimow  onicK 


»«^Annow  onioi 


THE  ORLEANS  PRINCES,  —  THE  COUNT  OF  PARIS  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  CH^iRTRES. 


tlYEtlY  SATtttDAY. 


August  19, 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[August  10, 1871. 


AUTOGRAPH*  LETTERS  OE  REVOLU¬ 
TIONARY  CELEBRITIES. 

The  Macon  (Georgia)  Telcffcaph  has  been 
permitted  to  examine  a  large  number  of 
letters  and  original  papers,  written  by  men  who 
figured  in  the  times  of  the  Revolution.  One 
of  these  was  penned  by  an  ofticer  of  the  army 
against  whom  a  practical  joke  had  been  per¬ 
petrated.  It  seems  some  of  the  girls  had  twit¬ 
ted  the  writer  with  being  possessor  of  a  pair  of 
“green  breeches  patched  with  leather.”  This 
was  too  much  for  his  eonanimity  to  withstand, 
and  tence  a  challenge  routrance  to  all  of  his  de- 
faraers,  arid  the  following  indignant  remon- 
:strauce  addressed  to  one  of  his  fair  calumnia- 
itors :  — 

“  When  an  officer  of  the  regimental  rank  I 
Ibear  is  grossly  traduced,  it  is  incumbent  on  him 
:to  clear  up  the  affair  to  the  world.  The  spirit 
•of  detraction  and  calumny,  I  am  sorrr  to  say, 
lhas  grown  to  noxious  and  intolerable  heights  in 
'.this  continent.  If  you  had  accused  me  of  a 
•desire  to  procrastinate  the  war,  or  of  holding 
«  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  I 
•should  hare  borne  with  it ;  this  I  am  used  to, 
«nd  this  happened  to  the  great  Fnbius  Maxi¬ 
mus.  If  you  bad  accused  me  of  ^tting  drunk 
as  often  as  I  got  liquors,  I  might  nave  sat  quiet 
ander  the  imputation.  Or  even  if  you  had 
given  the  plainest  bints  that  I  bad  stolen  the 
soldiers’  shirts, —  this  I  could  hare  put  up  with, 
as  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  have 
been  the  example.  Or  if  you  had  contented 
yourself  with  asserting  I  was  so  abominable  a 
soldier  as  never  to  part  with  my  shirt  until  it 
parted  with  me  the  anecdote  of  my  illustrious 
namesake  of  Sweden  would  have  given  me 
some  comfort.  But  the  calumny  you  have,  in 
the  fertility  of  your  malicious  wit,  chosen  to  in¬ 
vent  is  of  so  new,  so  unique,  and  so  hellish  a 
kind  as  would  make  Job  himself  swear  and 
blaspheme  like  a  Virginia  colonel.” 

Then  followed  the  de'nouement  of  the  charge, 
—  a  challenge  to  its  originators,  and  an  offer  to 
send  the  identical  so  called  ‘‘green  breeches  with 
leather  patches  ”  to  his  fair  enemy  to  prove  its 
falsity.  The  whole  forms  an  amusing  and 
melodramatic  episode  to  those  dismal  days  of 
strife  and  hardship. 

Among  the  letters  are  letters  from  Major- 
Ceneral  John  Stark,  General  Philip  Schuyler, 
Sir  Arthur  Pigot,  Admiral  Lord  Byron,  Gen¬ 
eral  Israel  Putnam,  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The 
£)llowing  note  was  addressed  to  General  Sulli¬ 
van  by  Arnold,  who  was  then  a  zealous 
patriot :  — 

Coxirrm’s  Ferbt,  June  16, 1777. 
Dear  General,  —  Yours  of  this  date  I  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  Light  Horse  Man.  The  women 
will  go  over  with  the  convalescents,  to  morrow 
morning !  I  have  nothing  new  from  Philadel¬ 
phia —  the  militia  are  turning  out  with  great 
spirit — shall  we  have  anything  to  do?  The 
express  has  a  letter  for  General  Washington  — 
four  wagons  with  ammunition  go  off  in  the 
anoming  for  him  —  they  have  orders  to  receive 
your  instructions,  a  guard  of  seventy  five  men 
go  with  them. 

‘‘  I  am  anxious  to  hear  how  matters  are  — 
the  number  and  designs  of  the  enemy,  if 
General  Washington  intends  attacking  them, 
&c.,  &c.  I  hope  you  will  advise  me  of  every¬ 
thing  of  conscqueni-e.  I  am,  dear  General, 
Yours,  &c.  B.  Arnold.” 


ANIMAL  TEACHING. 

WE  have  all  witnessed  in  our  time,  says 
Land  and  IPuter,  the  astonishing  per¬ 
formances  of  certain  animals,  birds,  and  fishes 
which  were  trained  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  majority  of  these,  though  they 
served  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  higher 
trai..ing  and  a  more  useful  one,  yet  in  tlicni- 
sclves  they  exhibited  a  lamcntablu  amount  of 
waste  labor  and  waste  power. 

Long  years  before  the  American  Karey’s 
name  was  heard  as  a  “  horse-tamer,”  a  secret 
existed,  as  a  family  heirloom,  among  a  sept  of 
the  O’Sullivans  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  This 
family  was  known  as  ‘‘  The  Whisperers,”  and 
they  possessed  the  power  of  rendering  as  quiet 
as  a  lamb  the  most  stubborn  and  unmanage¬ 
able  horse  that  ever  existed.  Whether  they 
did  anything  more  to  the  horse  than  breathe 
into  his  nostrils,  we  know  not ;  but  by  doing 
this  and  by  kind  soothing,  and  other  ways 
knowR  to  themselves,  they  effected  tbeir  pur¬ 
pose  and  retained  their  fame.  Putting  the 
question  of  drags,  or  stimulants,  or  other  fas¬ 
cinating  means  aside,  and  coming  to  the  point 
of  pure  and  unadulterated  domestication  and 
teaching,  perhaps  there  was  no  one  person  in 
modem  times  achieved  so  much  success  in 
animal  teaching  as  S.  Bissett.  This  man  was 
jin  humble  shoemaker.  He  was  bom  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  1721,  blit  he  afterward  removed  to 
Ixrndon,  where  he  married  a  woman  who 
ibroaght  him  some  property;  then  turning  a 
tbmker,  he  accumulated  money  until  the  year 
1751,  when  his  ancutioii  was  turned  to  the 
•  training  and  teaching  of  animals,  birds,  ami 
ifishea.  He  was  led  to  this  new  study  on  read¬ 
ing  an  account  of  a  remarkable  horse  show  at 
•a  fair  at  St.  Germains.  Bi8.sett  liought  a  horse 
«nd  dog,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  expecta¬ 
tions  ill  teaching  them  to  perform  various  feats. 
He  next  purchased  two  monkeys,  which  he 
taught  to  dance  and  tumble  on  a  rope,  and  one 
would  hold  a  candle  in  one  paw  and  turn  the 
barrel-organ  with  the  other,  while  his  companion 
danced.  He  next  taught  three  cats  to  do  many 


wonderful  things,  to  sit  licforc  music  hooks,  and 
to  squall  notes  pitched  to  different  keys.  He 
advertised  a  ”  Cat’s  Opera  ”  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  successfully  carried  out  his  programme, 
the  cats  accurately  fulfilling  all  their  parts. 
He  pocketed  some  thousands  by  these  perform¬ 
ances.  He  next  taught  a  leveret,  and  then 
several  species  of  birds,  to  spell  the  name  of 
any  person  in  company,  and  to  distinguish  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Six  turkey-cocks 
were  next  rendered  amenable  to  a  country 
dance,  and,  after  six  months’  teaching  he 
trained  a  turtle  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  dog, 
and,  having  chalked  the  floor  and  blackened 
its  claws,  he  made  it  trace  out  the  name  of 
any  given  jierson  in  the  company. 


New  Coal  Mines  in  India. —  The  London 
Mining  Journal  contains  some  interesting  statis¬ 
tics  with  reference  to  the  newly  discovered  coal¬ 
mines  of  Berar,  in  India.  The  total  area  of  the 
coal-fields  is  mote  than  1,000  sipiarc  miles,  and 
the  coal  is  easily  accessible.  Lately,  a  vein  of 
coal  was  struck  77  feet  from  the  surface,  and  30 
feet  of  coal  was  pierced  without  the  bottom  of 
the  seam  being  reached.  Th*  area  of  one  field, 
called  the  Damuda,  is  estimated  at  149  square 
miles,  and  the  average  thickness  of  the  vein  at 
40  feet.  Valuable  beds  of  iron  ore  have  also 
lieen  found  in  the  Woon  district,  containing 
from  53  to  68  per  cent  of  iron. 


The  Springfield  RepnlJican  proponnds  this 
conundrum :  “  Is  it  any  worse  for  poor  people 
to  hear  the  music  of  Beethoven  —  or  of  Ilossini 
or  Verdi  for  that  matter  —  jierformrd  by  absnd 
in  the  open  air  —  than  for  rich  people  to  hear 
the  same  music  played  on  an  organ  in  church  ? 
If  there  is  an  intiinsic  sinfulness  in  open  air 
music,  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  getting  up  a 
Sunday  law  against  the  birds.  They  arq,  the 
most  hardened  desecrators  of  the  Sabbath  in 
this  particular  line  that  we  know  of.” 


0^  It  has  been  jnstly  remarked  that  the  popn- 
lar  judgment,  deliberately  m«de  np,  is  correct  and 
reliable.  The  repu'ation  which  survives  its  search¬ 
ing  and  critical  tests  is  estabiished  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  Burrett’s  Standard  Preparations,  com¬ 
prising  ‘‘CoooAiNR,”  an  unrivalled  preparation 
for  the  hair,  ‘'Kalliston,”  an  elegant  cosmetic 
for  the  skin,  “Cologne  Water,”  which  is  unri¬ 
valled.  and  “  Flavoring  Extracts,”  Lemon, 
Vanilla,  etc.,  are  articles  in  point.  They  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years;  one  by  one 
they  acquired  friends;  then  they  counted  their 
hundreds;  then  their  thousands.  Success  created 
rivals;  competition  assailed  them;  but  their  ster¬ 
ling  merits  withstood  all  opposition ;  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  has  been  largely  rendered  in  their 
favor. 

Brown’s  “Vermifuge  Comfits.”  —  This  val¬ 
uable  combination  his  been  successfully  used  by 
physicians,  and  found  to  be  safe  and  sure  in  eradi¬ 
cating  worm*,  so  hurtful  to  children.  Be  sure  to 
obtain  the  Vermifuge  Comfit,  which  has  been  used 
with  good  success. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicines  at 
25  cents  a  box. 


“I  am  g’ad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  that  the 
California  Wines  introduced  by  your  bouse  seem 
of  excellent  quality.” 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Perkins  &  Stern, 

California  Wines. 


WniTE'.S  SPECI.VLTY  FOR  DY.SPEP.SIA. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  Dispepsia  are  Lo*s  of 
Apoetite,  Wind,  and  Rising  nf  Food  Dryness  in 
the  Month,  Heartburn,  Distention  of  the  Stomach 
ani  Bowels,  Constipation,  Headache,  Dizzine<is, 
Sleeplessness,  and  Low  Spirits;  unless  checked  it 
surely  afiects  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  and 
unfits  one  for  the  duties  of  life  in  a  short  time. 

The  following  testimonial  shou'd  be  read  by  all 
who  doubt  that  Dyspepsia  can  be  cured. 

Houkinton,  Mass  ,  May,  1871. 
Mr.  H.  G.  White,  — 

Dear  Sir:  The  dozen  of  “Specialty  for  Dyspep¬ 
sia”  purchased  by  me  is  sold.  I  know  of  two 
cases  of  chronic  Dyspepsia  which  had  baffled  the 
skill  of  several  phvsioians  in  this  vicinity.  By  the 
ure  of  your  remedy  1  consider  them  permanently 
cured.  Please  send  me  another  lot  and  oblige, 
Yours, 

IV.  A.  THOMPSON,  Druggist, 
Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  G  W’hite,  37  Court  Street, 
Boston,  Mas*.  Pnee,  SI  00  per  Botde.  Six  Bot¬ 
tles  for  S  6.00.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 


Lewis  Rice  for  m'>re  than  a  generation  has 
catered  to  the  public,  (a  mo>t  exacting  critic)  as 
proprietor  of  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON. 
To  day,  as  ever  during  that  long  test,  the  house  of 
which  he  is  the  bead,  stands  at  the  bead  of  the 
New  England  hotels. 

Upham’s  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  pan'xysmi  \nfive  mimUes,  and  effects  a  speeuy 
cure.  Price.  $  2.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  five  minutes, 
without  injury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham's  Depilatory 
Powder.  $  1.25  by  mail.  Adireis  S.  C.  Upiiam, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  free.  Sold  by  ail  Druggists. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  C.  D.  Good¬ 
man,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  used  her  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  Machine  four  and  a  half  years  with  the 
same  No.  2  needle  that  came  in  it  without  break¬ 
ing  or  blunting  it. 

For  Moth  Patches  —  Use  Perry’s  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Boud  Street, 
New  York. 


83*“  Applications  for  Aitvertlsing  Contracts 
In  Evbbt  Sati'bdat,  Thb  Atlantic  Monthly,  Thi 
North  Ahebican  Review,  and  Oi  r  Youno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  sbculd  be  addressed  to  GKORGE 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  LB  GRAND 
BKNBDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  wbo  Is  our  Special 
Advertlsina  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMBS  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.,  PubUsbers. 


Four  Good  Books, 


nr  THE  AVTilOR  OF  "  CREBOr 

THE  SWORD  AND  OARHENT, 

Or,  Minifttertal  Culture,  By  lUv.  L.  T.  Town¬ 
send,  I).  D.,  rrofc5»or  In  Boston  Theological  8oml- 
nar>'.  l6mo.  Cloth.  $  1..V). 

Tk%  lapnan  loko  will  study  tkU  book  carefully  will  be 
able  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of  his  pastuFs  eermons 
than  can  be  done  without  tt,  and  every  preacher  who  will 
read  it  cannot  fail  to  see  how  relij^ious  subjects  miijft  be 
presented  tn  modem  times  to  meet  modem  wants*  The 
Ptd)lishers  have  spared  no  pains  or  eipenoe  in  producing 
the  work  tN  a  readable^  compact^  and  elegant  form. 


LIFE  IS  AE  IXSANE  ASYLUM* 

BEHIIVD  THE  BARS. 

lemo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

works  upon  the  treatment  proper  for  tiiMiis  pa¬ 
tient*  have  been  published ;  but  never y  we  believe^  until  now^ 
has  one  been  produced^  so  well  calculated  by  its  detaUs  to 
promote  the  essential  benefit  of  those  whose  state  so  strongly 
appeals  to  the  liveliest  sympathies  of  mankind^* 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE. 

ART: 

Its  Laws  and  the  Reason  «  for  them.  Collected, 
Considered,  and  Arranacd,  for  grneial  and  educational 
purposes.  By  Samvel  P.  Lono,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Student  of  tbc  En  jlisb  Royal  Academy,  and  Pupil  of 
tbc  late  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  R.  A.  12mo.  Cloth, 
with  Steel  EngravInRs  and  Wood  Cots,  $3.00. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Emerson  in  a  note  to  the  author  says;  — 
“  /  believ*  that  any  perton  u>k*  tkaU  earffaUy  read  it 
would  n  underetand  tke  prineipte*  and  Have  kit  eyes  opened 
to  tke  keantieo  of  art,  tkat  k*  would  never  look  upon  a  pic¬ 
ture,  a  statue,  or  a  noble  building,  witkout  more  interest 
and  a  kigker  nower  uf  appreciating  and  enjoying  it.” 


UADAUE  SCHWARTZ’S  FEW  SOVEU 

THE  WIFE  OF  A  YAII¥  IVIAIV. 

BT  TH£  Al’THOR  OF 

Gold  and  Name,  Birth  and  Education, 
Guilt  and  Innocence, 

8vo.  Paper,  $  1.00;  Cloth,  $  1.A0. 

**  The  book  is  an  admirtUile  one  and  raises  our  opinion 
of  the  talents  of  the  Swedish  novelist.  She  is  very  unlike 
Predrika  BremeryOnd  has  much  more  powerful  conception 
of  certain  phases  of  life  than  tkat  good  woman  ever  attainedy 
but  her  books  hare  the  same  domestic  merit%  and  deserve 
their  popularity.''^  Springfield  Republican. 


%*8old  by  all  Bookm»lh*n»  and  ypwndcalor^,  and  wnt 
by  mall,  poHt-pald,  on  receipt  ot'  price. 

LEE  &  SHEFABJ),  Pablisheni,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLIEOHAII, 
NEW  YORK. 

THE 

Works  of  Nath^el  Hawthorne. 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITIOy. 

NOW  RPIADY. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  1  vol, 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1  vol. 

MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  .MANSE.  1vol. 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER,  AND  THE  BLITHEDALE 
RO.V1ANCE.  1  vol. 

7  he  remaining  vdIuiikw  will  be  published  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  Price  per  volume,  •  2.00. 
lUich  volume  Is  nandsoiiiely  illustritisl  and  bound. 


‘■James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  begun  the  issue  of  their 
new  and  iiniforin  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Haw- 
Ihomc’s  Works,  to  be  completi^l  In  ten  volumes,  I2ma. 
7  his  puMIcation  ought  to  lie  one  of  the  most  iminilar  un¬ 
dertakings  of  ih<‘  day,  as  the  rea<ling  world  has  been 
steadily  growing  up  to  the  standard  of  the  author,  who  Is 
the  oiily  American  wrlU  r  hilrly  •■milled  to  be  called  a 
man  of  genius,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the  tenn,  un  css 
we  place  the  forgotten  Charles  Brockilen  Brown  in  the 
same  very  brief  list.  In  men  of  high  talents  American 
Ilteratnre  Is  rich,  but  of  mCn  of  genius  it  has  no  more  than 
can  be  counted  on  one’s  thumbs  at  the  must.  Hawthorne 
ina<Ie  his  way  slowljy,  but  we  think  the  time  has  come 
when  It  can  lx*  said  that  his  countrymen  appreciate  him, 
while  in  tbreign  countries  he  has  a  large  audience,  — and 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  he  did  not  liv«  to  enjoy  the  tri¬ 
umph  won  solely  by  the  simple  force  of  his  Intellect,  and 
without  any  extraneiais  aid.  'I  hls  new  edition  of  his 
Works  begins  with  ‘The  Marble  Faun,*  the  last  of  his  ro¬ 
mances,  and  hy  many  good  Judges  c^insldered  the  Iwst  of 
them, — and  though  we  arc  not  pn'iiared  to  go  sofkras 
that  In  placing  It,  we  think  It  was  well  to  begin  the  edition 
with  it.  ‘Twice-Told  'laics’  and  ’  .Mosses  from  an  Old 
.M  anse  ’  follow ;  and  the  piiblicatiun  will  be;  completed  with 
all  duo  spee<l.  'I  he  volumes  are  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  and  the  illustratluns  are  good."  —  Boston  Trateller. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMEM  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Boston. 
Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedonea,  Black-WormB  or  Grubs.  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Dltiflrarations  un  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Cumedone  ana  Pimple  Remedy.  It  Is  In¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERKY,  Dermatologist,  4R  Bond  8t..  Mew  York.  Bold 
by  Druggists  everywhere. 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  rABEOB.  Send 
stamp  fur  a  Trice- List.  HAR’fZ 
MAGIC  HETOSITOBY,  743  BruMl- 
way,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES  READE’S 

Last  Great  Novel. 
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Complete  in  1  voL  Folly  Illiutrated. 


Paper,  50  cts.;  Cloth,  91.00. 


Bt  special  AEEANaiMlNT  WITH  THE  AHTBOE  OP  THU 
rrOET,  WHICH  HAS  EXCITED  A  PROPOUND  SUISATIOH  IN  AU. 
PORTIONS  OP  THE  WORLD  WHERE  THE  KNOLISH  LANODAOE  IS 
READ,  THE  PCBIISBEES  ARE  ENABLED  TO  OIVI  THE  ONLT  AD- 
TBOEIZED  EDtTION  OE  THE  STOBT,  WITH  THE  ADTBOE'S  LATEST 
REVISIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  THB  OKIOI. 
HAL  nLDSTEATIONS,  COMPLETE  IN  BOOE  POEM  IIMCLTANE. 
ODSLT  WITH  ITS  APPEARANCE  IN  BNGL.I.VD,  AND  IN  ADVANCt 
or  ITS  ISSDE  BY  ANY  OTRIE  PDELISBERS  IN  THU  COONTHT. 


“  SfessTS,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  Just  published 
Charles  Keade’s  story,  ’  A  rerrlblc  Temptation,’  complete 
in  buuk  funn.  This  will  be  the  earliest  publication  of  the 
whole  story  In  this  country,  and  simultaneous  with  Its 
publication  In  Englaml.  Those  who  have  read  the  chap¬ 
ters  published  from  week  to  week  for  some  months  past 
In  Entry  Saturday  know  well  enough  how  extremely  In¬ 
teresting  It  Is,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
yet  sei'n  any  part  of  it,  it  may  be  said  that  It  will  rank 
with  the  roost  powerfbl  and  fhsetnating  works  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  In  the 
qualities  of  plot  and  dramatic  Incident,  and  Intensity  of 
passion  and  force  of  narration.  It  Is  as  great  a  stoiy  as  an>' 
man  now  living  has  written.’' —  Aulon  Daily  Aaeerliser. 

"  It  opens  in  all  the  freshness  and  abounding  sparkle  of 
his  style,  and  the  daring  fVeedom  and  originality  In  which 
this  author  Is  conspicuous.  AU  who  enjoy  a  good,  healthy 
and  di'llghtful  story  of  modem  times  should  nut  tkil  to  se¬ 
cure  ’  A  'rerrlble  ‘remptatlon.’  ’’  —  .V.  F.  Qlobt. 

“  We  all  remember  the  commotion  excited  by  ‘  Orlfflth 
(.aunt,’  and  ’  A  'lerrible  Temptation  ’  presages  a  similar 
excitement  in  Its  behalf.  It  certainly  exhibits  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  i)ualitlrs  of  Mr.  Rcaile’s  genius.  'I ho  au¬ 
thor  receives  a  handsome  remuneration  for  his  work,  whili- 
at  the  same  time  the  reading  public  in  America  •■njoy  the 
i>p|H>rtunlty  of  reading  the  book  at  the  same  time  as  our 
cousins  In  England.’’— JSosbm  Courier. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  NewBde,alprB.  Sent, 
post-paid,  un  receipt  of  price  by  the  PubUshers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  GO.,  Boeton, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  *  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  .Special 

Agenta  fur  J.  R.  O.  ft  CO.’s  Publications. 

OWEN  MEREDITH’S  POEMS.  POPF- 

vJ  LAR  EDITION.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

1  vol.  Hvo,  Paper,  .70  cents. 

1  be  popularity  of  Owen  Meredith’s  fhmous  poem,  Luclle, 
has  Induced  his  American  publishers,  James  K.  Gsgoisl  ft 
Co.,  to  issue  a  pamphlet  edition  of  this  beautiful  stniy  In 
verse  in  connection  with  his  other  most  popular  ihh'Iii.s. 
The  volume  is  printed  in  clear  large  type,  enibellished  by 
a  portrait  of  the  author  and  sixteen  appropriate  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  Du  Maurier,  and  published  at  a  remarkably  low 
price  fur  a  book  of  Its  size  and  style.  The  Sation  says  of 
the  new  edition  of  ’’  Luclle  — 

’’  This  is  a  neat  volume,  printed  ■with  clear  type  and  on 
fine  paper.  Luclle  Is  the  principal  poem  In  the  volume, 
and  Is  possessed  of  great  merit.  It  Is  a  tale  of  suffering, 
and  patient,  perslsU'nt  devotion  to  principle,  in  which 
love  sacrttices  everything  to  the  beloved.  The  principal 
characlers  are  finely  drawn  and  strongly  marked.  Liicile, 
the  heroine  of  the  poem,  makes  her  debut  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  woman  of  the  world;  but  as  she  passes  before  the 
n-aders,  she  develops  many  noble  qualities,  and  finally, 
after  passing  through  the  crucible  of  human  trial,  she  aji- 
pears  adorned  with  the  highest  excellences  that  could 
possibly  pertain  to  tbc  human  character,  and  rctires  fVom 
the  stage,  on  which  she  has  played  so  active  a  part,  a  very 
saint,  carrying  with  her  the  pity,  the  admiration,  and  the 
blessings  of  her  self-sacrlflclng  career.  And  while  the 
story  Induces  the  desire  In  the  mind  of  (he  reader  to  aspire 
to  perfection,  it  is  rendered  attractive  by  the  romance 
which  tinges  Its  pages.  'Ihe  versification  of  the  poem  Is 
peculiar,  but  musical  ;  a  sort  of  galloping  rhyme,  which 
carries  the  reader  along  easily  and  pleasantly,  and  leaves 
him,  at  the  end  of  the  story,  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
he  can  go  no  lUrther.” 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

^  Harte.  1vol.  l«mo.  IIAO. 

’’  ’  Cond<.nsed  Novels,’  by  Bret  Harte,  with  Illustrations 
by  ilol  hytinge,  Jr.,  and  bearing  Ihe  imprint  of  J.  B.  Os¬ 
good  ft  t;o.,  is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  sharpest  liouks  ol  th  > 
season.  '1  he  volume  is  a  collection  of  the  burlesque  nov¬ 
els  of  Bret  Harte.  'I  hey  take  a  wider  range,  from  Charles 
Dickens  to  Captoin  Manyat,  and  include  Lotbalr  by  .Mr. 
Beniamins,’  and  brief  romances  ffom  tbc  hand  of  Charles 
K^e,  Cooper,  Charles  Lever,  Miss  Braddou,  Alexander 
Dumas,  Bulwcr.  Charlotte  Bronte,  T.  .Vrthur,  Wllklc 
Collins,  Victor  llUgo,  Mlehelct,  and  Balle  Boyd.  Every 
page  shi>WB  the  genius  of  exaggerated  mimicry.  The  sharp 
dtscemroent.  Ingenuity,  and  nonchalant  grace  which  tin) 
caricaturist  exliiblu  in  hit  ting  off  the  foibles  and  countless 
mannerisms  of  his  victims  is  enough  to  excite  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  their  most  enthusiastic  Wends.  No  critic  by  va-t 
circumliKUtlon  of  rhetoric  and  the  most  delicate  wonl- 
iiolslng  coulit  more  accurately  Indicate  at  once  the  sources 
of  power  ainl  the  points  of  wt«kli«es  of  the  world’s  most 
popular  writers.  It  Is  a  strtkiiw  example  of  the  American 
stjTe  of  criticism  hy  hyperbole."—  Chwago  Rost. 

For  sale  by  all  Bonksellera.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  prloe  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO,  Boaton. 

Late  TIcknor  ft  Fields,  and  Fields,  Ostood,  ft  Co, 


THEA-NECTAR 


TO  OOBTOSV  TO 


flKW 


ANTED -AOKNT8.  (SSO  per  day)  M 
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EVERY  Saturday. 


Custom  Department. 

fine  german  tricots, 

both  Sl'MMER  AND  WINTER  WEIGHT, 

Black,  Blue,  Dahlia,  Brown, 
Olive, 

AND  HANDSOME  MIXTURES, 

VAdc  by  Bookliackrr'K  micccMon,  Schnabel,  and  other 
German  manulkcturera. 

Ordera  will  be  taken  for  a  abort  time  In  onr  Cuatom  De¬ 
partment  for  Garmcnta  to  be  made  to  meaaurs  from  the 
above  goods  at  the  following  prices  :  — 

Coat,  $27;  Pantaloons,  $12;  Vest,  $6. 

Maculur,  Williams,  ft  Parker, 

‘.too  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE 

FLORENCE 

Bewing  Macliine 

IS  1TNEQVAI.I.ED  FOR 

Ease  of  ltlana«enient 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

REND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 

FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE.  MASS. 

Agtnti  wmted  where  not  already  e$tabli»hed. 


Reeommended  hr  Phr^tclangs — B— t  In 

Qse*  Miikt  by  Druictrists  at  ‘i5centii.  JOHN  P.  HK^RY. 
Sob*  Proprietor,  No.  h  College  Place,  New  Yorit. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

With  a  Novelty  Job  PrlntlnK  Press. 

The  moat  valuable  addition 
Bnslnesa  Office. 
The  moat  otticient  instme- 

Tho  moat  tbaclnatlng  and 
inatmctlTc  amusement  In  the 
Family,  and  imsnntaaaed 
for  ticneral  Job  Print- 

"llend  for  Illustrated  Pam- 

BENJ.  O.  WOt^DS,  Manufacturer, 

ISl  TMenil  .Stn-et,  Boston,  Mass.:  W.  Y.  EnwAlina,  S43 
Itroadwnr,  New  York;  Kellky,  IIowell,  Ac  Lcutvio, 
bU  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Kklloou  A  LouMia, 
4.1  W,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III.,  Agents. 

TMT  ja  m  IR  Rm  -VGENTS,  everywhere  to 
wW  .AaXw  JL  canvas  (br  our  great  DOL- 

L.Ml  l*.tm'r.  A  tim;  S2.0n  Steel  Engraving  given  to  eveiy 
subseriber.  F.xtraorillnary  Inducements.  Address  B.  B. 
RUSSELl.,  Boston,  Moss. _ 


MACHINE.  Has  the  uttdtr-feed,  makes  the 
“  lotk-stUch"  (alike  on  both  eldes),  and  it  fully 
licented.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  In  the  market.  Addreea  JOuNSON, 
CEARK,  A  COh  Boetoa,  Maee.,  PltUbnrg, 
Pa.,  Chlcsio,  DL,  or  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  OIEEOTT  «  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. _ _ 

CBP||fl|J  nUIIIA  Crockery  and  OlaM 
rnCnyn  UnllfMe  ware,  Porcelaln-dc 

Terre,  Enamellerf  Toilet  Ware,  Caspadores, 
Parlor  l^lttooni^  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vases, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  I.ampH,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
Ibr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  A  CO., 

120  Summer  St.,  cor.  Hifh  St.,  Boston. 


aPIRALGEAR. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY. 

11  Warren  St.,  N.  Y..  and  PROY~  B.  I 


Fa  TR  haven  seminary.  New  Haven,  CT- 

20th  year.  Fall  term  will  commence  Sept.  4th. 
Send  for  eatalugue  to  O.  B.  POND,  Prin.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

LISTEN  T0~THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

FfbHE  PRAIRIE  WHISTLE  and  Animal  Imita- 
A  tor  can  be  used  by  s  child.  It  is  made  to  imitate  the 
song  of  every  Urd,  the  neigh  of  a  burse,  the  bray  uf  an 
sea,  tbe  grunt  of  a  h  g  ;  Mrds,  beasts,  and  snakes  are  en¬ 
chanted  and  entrappM  by  It.  Is  used  by  Dan  Biyant, 
Charley  White,  and  all  the  M  inetrels  and  W arblers.  Yen- 
triloquleiB  can  be  Isamod  hi  three  days  by  its  aid.  Sent  on 
receipt  of  HI  cts. ;  3  for  2S  ste. ;  7  for  .Wets. ;  HI  for  $  1.00. 
Address  T.  W.  V.CLENTISt,  Box  371,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Hour  of  Singing! 


.V  want  long  felt  will  now  be  supplied.  The  Hour  of 
SlnKinc.  compiled  by  the  distinguished  composer,  L.  O. 
F,.MEHSON,  and  by  W.  S.  TILDEN,  a  faithful  and  euc- 
ressAil  Teacher  of  Mneic  In  High  Schools,  Is  flllod  with 
giMid  and  appropriate  music,  which  may  bo  sung  In  one, 
two,  or  three  parts,  and  a  portion  in  Ibur  parts.  Thoro  Is 
also  a  Comprehensive  EBnmentar}'  Course,  and  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  "  Hymns  and  Tunes  ”  for  opoaing  and  closing. 

Price,  00  cents. 

Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO„  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO..  New  York. 

In  Press,  to  appear  In  August, 

EINERSOM’S 

Singing  School. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


TaaDB-MAgg. 

Generates  appetite,  improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  medicine,  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
Imparts  to  It  s  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone.  It 
Is  an  excellent  auhetltute  (br  ordliutry  tea,  and  admirably 
suited  to  those  with  whoee  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  .Sold  by  all  Dniggista.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  SUtes,  EDWABDE.S  A  RUSSELL. 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  Yurk. 


The  above-named  book  will  contain  about  144  pages,  and 
will  be  fliled  with  valuable  materials  for  the  use  of  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  namely,  an  Elementary  Course,  a  good  variety 
of  Secular  Music,  and  a  number  uf  Church  Tunes  and 
Antbems. 

.Vow  prepare  to  retive  the  .Singing  School!  Musical 
Conrenlions  for  Adeanced  Singers  t  Ths  old- fashioned, 
genial  Singing  School  for  Beginners  ! 

.Send  stamp  for  specimen  pages.  9  8.00  per  dozen. 

OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  A  CO.,  New  York. 

JOSEPH  GIIiOTT^S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL  PElirS. 


Sold  by  all  dealer.  tluron(hoat  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bean  the  Fac-SImile  of  hit  signature. 


Eednetion  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 


GROUPS  I  BREAT  savins  to  consumers 


STATUARY, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 

From  SIO  to  S25  each. 

Those  will  be  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  tbe  United 
States,  fare  of  expense,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price.  Enclose 
stamp  for  Illustratsd  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 

313  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 


,1  \  ^ 

k  IMPROVEDMOER  i  | 

•  PATENTED  3  ^ 


OCT.113 186ft.  S.  4 

?  <9 


STEWART 

;  BROADWAY. 


“DOMESTIC” 


HARTSHORN, 

Comer  Broome  St. 


BY  GE'TTING  UF  CLUBS. 

mr  Send  Ibr  our  New  Price  List  sad  a  Club  Fona  wlU 
accompany  It  containing  flill  dirsctioiis  —  making  a  Urge 
saving  to  consumen  and  remimeretlve  to  club  organlien. 

THE  ORSAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  A  83  YESEY  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  S643.  New  York. 

Agents  1  Read  This  1 

w®  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
TT  a  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  Urge 
commission,  to  sell  our  riew  snd  wonderful  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Manball,  MIcb. 

Rimmers  Perfumery. 

f  PARIS,  LONDON,  &  BBUSSm. 

Sold  by  all  DruKRlata. 

THE  NEW 

Oriental  Aspersor, 

for  sprinkling  Perfumes  on  tbe  handket~ 
chief,  in  apartments,  sick-rooms,  Ac.,  Ac. 
Special  Representatives  for  the  United 

EDWARDES  A  RUSSELL, 
38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

Rifles,  shot-guns,  revola'Ebs,  Gun 

Material.  Write  for  Price  LUt,  to  GRhA  t  WE.s- 
TKRN  GUN  WORKS,  PltUbnrg,  Pa.  Army  Guru, 
Revolvers,  Ac,,  bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  wanted. 


city  or  town  in 

the  U.  .S.  7  his  machine  has  established  its  superiority  in 
every  instance  where  it  has  come  In  competition  with  any 
machine  in  tbe  market.  Men  with  capital  arc  finding  it  to 
their  advantage  to  make  the  sale  of  this  machine  their 
exclusive  business.  Agents  wanted  m  unoccupied  terri~ 
lory.  Machines  guaranteed  as  represented. 

Address  **  Domestic  ”  Sewing;  Machine  Co., 

90  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  or  Toledo,  O. 

Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Unba. 

•  330,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Information  fUmlshed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  far  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  fliled. 

TAILOR  A  CO,,  Bankers. 

No.  16  WaU  Street,  New  York. 

Gb  1  errk  a  month  i  employment  i 

Extra  Inducements  I 


CHROnOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

Yiewa,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  oppueite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 

For  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  sbade,  or  size— two  buttons  3Sc.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar. 
For  One  Dollar —  1  he  latest  style  Ladies’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar  —  A  Ladles’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar— The  Ladles’  Nilsson  Milk  'He  will  be 
sent  by  mail. 

.TAMES  E.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers  .746  Broadway,  and  36  White  St. 
Merchants  also  supplied. _ 

AM  Read  what  la  said  of  it. 

a  1 11  JrwN  •*  By  testing  It  myself,  and  by 

#1  having  others  fast  it  thoMugh- 

->911  ly,  1  have  verlfled  the  trui  ii  of 
KW  Bleaches  all  that  was  said  to  me  in  its 

pff  the  Skin  to  MB  praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  gisid 
ml  perfect  thing ;  it  Is  tbe  most  remarka- 

n  cTeamesa  Ji* 

snd  niirifv  wiV  hest  thing  tn  the  world  for  the 
WsNJ““  puriiy^j™|  si-iB,- the  complexion  by  lU 
nse  reaching  the  very  perfec- 

A.'lIji^ES^  CO.,299  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  DruggIsU. 


Extra  indneementa  I 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  'WAGON  for  AgenU. 

Wc- desire  to  employ  agenu  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  f '30.00  .Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  the  best  low- 
priced,  licensed  machine  In  tbe  world.  W.  A,  HEN¬ 
DERSON  A  CO..  (Teveland.  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


EngravinKa  to  L.  A.  ELLIO’T,  Bfzaton. 


H.  HENDERSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY.  OLD  PALE  SHERRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  I  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  veiy  best  quality, 
Pncei,  Seven  Dollara. 

Sent  bv  Express  C.  ().  D.,  or  Post-Oflice  order. 

H.  Henderson,  16  Broad  SL.  New  York. 

Maplewood  institute  for  Yanug  La¬ 
dies,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  long  and  widcl.v  know  n 
for  superior  facilities  and  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lo¬ 
cation.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 

rnn  TUC  I  RRICC  A  new  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
rUn  I  Ilk  LHUIkO.  Women  sent  free  to  the  af¬ 
flicted.  Address,  Box  .1636,  N.  Y. 

GkO  Rin  X  MONTH  easily  made  with  Stencil 
and  Key-(.'beck  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

New  INVENTION.-l’nlversal  Twine  and  Thread 
Cutter,  saves  time,  twine,  thread,  fingers,  and  teeth. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  town  in  the  United  .States.  Sam- 

Sles  sent  hv  mall  on  receipt  of  36  cents.  .Vddress  D.tVlS 
illVELTf'  AGENCY,  No.  3  Asylum  8t.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


INFANT’S  WARDROBE  “C”  FOR  $125. 


2  Flannel  Bands  .  .  . 

2  Barrow  Coats  .  .  .  . 

2  p'lannel  Skirts,  (embnildeml) 
2  Cambric  “  .  .  .  . 

2  “  “  ... 

0  Linen  Shirts.  .  .  .  . 

O  Night  Dresses  .... 

2  Day  “  ... 

O  SItns . 


1  Basket,  completely  fnrnishctl . in.fNl 

0  Pairs  Knittist  Shoes . “  .~ii . d.-TO 

1  Embroitiered  Merino  Shawl . 7.60 

1  'Val.  Lace  Cap . 7.00 

•  126.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Outfit  may  be  had  upon  application,  or  will  he  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  Express. 
Every  article  Is  made  in  the  bwt  manner,  and  from  the  Nwt  materials^ _ ('umpli  te  dinvtioiu-  fur  Self-measurement 

sent  by  maP.  If  deured.  LADIEN’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT. 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOS,  S97,  soft,  A  ftOl  BroiMlway.  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

Boa.  SS6.  S87,  S5S.  A  SSI  Gzand  ooraar  of  Chryirtia  HtM  Vew  Tort. 


For  VA.SSAR  COLLEtrE.  For  Catalogue,  address 
GEO.  W.  COOK,  A.  M.,  Principal. _  _ 

FRESH  NOVELS. 


By  KATBXsnn 'Valixio.  1vol.  8vo.  Paper,  76  cents; 
Cloth,  g  1.3.6. 

“  *  Ina  ’  is  a  charming  novel ;  It  Is  daring,  so  far  as  it 
dares  venture  back  upon  those  old  fields  of  romantic  pas¬ 
sion  which  most  modem  novelists  have  left  for  the  Pr» 
Baphaelite  style  of  naked  realism.  Nowadays  heroluea. 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  plain  looking,  and  buniWy 
born,  and  intellect  alone  must  *  rule  tbe  roast  ’ ;  alas  t 
Cupid  shoots  quicker,  we  fear,  at  a  shining  mask  than  at 
a  virtnous  scarecrew ;  nature  is  nature  and  will  ont,  ant 
pretty  faces  will  find  lovers,  where  ugly  ones  mns'  Mn  do. 
without.  The  story,  so  far  as  It  goes,  is  eminently  nuan- 
tlc,  and  abounds  in  passages  and  descriptions  of  the  tender.' 
passion,  equal  (and  far  more  natural  i  than  LMaartine., 
I  hose  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  Italy  wilK 
recognize  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  portraitures  of  tbia 
delightful  authoress,  Katherine  Yalerin;  and  we  hope  than 
this  lady  will,  erelong,  give  us  another  episode  of  that  fiery 
and  impulsive  life,  whitra  she  so  well  knows  how  to  de¬ 
scribe,  and  to  which  the  heart  responts,  even  in  tbesa 

S resent  practical,  money-making,  ami  prosaic  days.”  — 
'ew  yori  Globe. 

REOIN4LD  ARCHER. 

Br  Anni  M.  Cyans  Sbbmclles.  1  vol.  Svo.  Pnp^r, 
75  cents;  Cloth,  $  I.'iK. 

**  The  American  novel,  *Reginald  .Archer,*  ha«  iust  been 
published,  and,  it  is  safe  to  say,  wiU  excite  muen  and  va¬ 
rious  comment.  The  author,  who  won  a  high  and  deser\’ed 
reputation  by  her  first  book,  *  Kmlly  Chester,*  has  entered 
a  new  field  oF  fiction,  and  in  *  Reginald  .Archer  ’  gives  tbe 
results  of  her  researches.  The  book  has  just  enough 
plot  and  of  personages  to  set  off  tbe  leading  character^ 
whose  name  is  the  title.  This  singular  character  is  a  veer 
striking  and  powerful  one,  and  of  itself  interesting  enoui^ 
to  hold  the  reader*s  attention.  His  life  is  devoid  to  tht*- 
conquest  of  female  virtue,  and  how  he  marries  tt»  supply 
himself  with  the  sinews  of  war  ^or  new  campaigns,  now 
he  makes  these  caiupaign.s,  and  finally  gets  kill<*d  by  an 
outraged  husband,  the  author  tells  in  a  forcible  and  enter¬ 
taining  way.  We  should  be  sorry  to  Ndieve  that  pic¬ 
tures  of  onr  *  best  society  *  are  true  ones;  but  we  must 
ackntYwledge  tbe  skill  with  which  they  are  drawn,  ami 
the  thorough  fkmiliar<ty  with  the  subject  which  they 
evidence.  *  Reginald  .Archer*  is  well  worth  reading,  amt 
those  who  trouble  themselves  with  moral  prt>bleius,  and 
who  wonder  why  a  certain  sin  is  venial  in  man,  but  damn¬ 
ing  in  woman,  will  find  in  its  pagi’s  .sonR’thing  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  mere  entertainment.**  —  literary  WorkL 

THE  FOE  ITU  THE  HOESFHOLO. 

By  Caroline  Crbsbbbo*.  1  vcd.  8va  Paper,  75 cents; 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

**  Miss  Caroline  Chesebro*,  in  her  story  *  Tbe  Foe  in  th« 
Household,'  has  happened  upon  a  field  which  looks  must 
promising  for  fbui’fUlness  in  American  fiction,  tbe  pe¬ 
culiar  r^igious  sects  existing  in  this  country  and  thdr 
peculiar  rules  and  customs.  •  The  F»»e  in  the  lloiisehold  • 
has  for  its  heroine  the  daughter  *  f  the  Bisbi»p  of  tbe  seek 
of  the  Mennonites,  wtK>  bec<imes  privately  an  apostate 
fh>m  her  church  by  a  secret  marriage  outskle  its  limits. 

1  his  germ  develops  into  a  w  ell  mana^  plot,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  good  American  story.  Atiss  Chesebro*  Is  an 
excellent  writer,  without  otiservaole  fhnlts  ami  with  many 
p<tsltive  merits,  though  she  stops  short  of  being  great, 
plural  in  conversation,  not  without  originality  in  char¬ 
acterization,  and  excelUnt  in  tone,  we  cttmnH'nd  tbe  book 
to  those  who  read  for  relaxation  ami  entertainment.'*^ 
A>ir  Forit  Evening  Mail. 

S^OHETHIlVIi;  TO  1>0. 

AXowXovel.  1vol.  8vo.  Pap<*r,  7*5  cents;  Cloth,  $1.25. 

“James  R.  Osgot»d  A  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have 
brought  out  a  charming  little  novel  unthT  the  ab«>ve  title. 
It  discusses  in  a  plea'^ant  style  the  moral  questions  of*  the 
day.  as  well  as  some  political  ont^.  'Ihe  cb.aracters  are 
fresh  and  sparkling,  and  the  plot  deem’ns  into  a  dramatic 
interest,  novel  and  well  sustained.  .A  gn^at  deal  i>f  lively 
dialogue,  poetical  description,  and  -stnmg,  good  sense, 
sympathy  with  the  fkllen,  and  moral  coura^,  make  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  standard  nimances.'*^  .Vctc 
York  Globe. 

THE  HARqVIS  DE  YIELETTVir., 

Bv  George  Sand.  1  vol.  6vo.  Paper,  75  eenUi  YtatN 
f  1.'35. 

"  Tills,  one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  V 
Sand,  translated  bv  Ralph  Kis  ler,  Ls  piiblbltnl  iih  pain-  . 
phlet  form  atapopniai  price.  Many  alreaily  kwwitin  the 
oriidnal:  to  those  who  do  not,  and  who  depeaili  upon  a. 
translation,  wc  may  say  that  its  letter  aadi  spirit  have  - 
been  admirably  presers'ed  bv  the  transhrtor.  'the  scene - 
Is  laid  chiefly  in  Paris,  and  tbe  period  is  the  present.. 
The  reader  is  introdaced  into  a  family  of  the  ancien  no~. 
bicsse,  consisting  of  an  old  marchioness  and  her  two  soi>«„ 
one  a  duke  and  the  other  a  marquis.  To  the  old  lady- 
comes  faom  the  country  a  younx  and  aceomplisbed  Rirl  a. 
companion.  The  ebler  son  attempts  to  play  with  hei- 
atfections,  but  without  the  sliuhtest  success.  'The  vounx-- 
er  and  infinitely  the  nobler  iMssomes  her  husbanil.  .VI- 
thoiiKh  this  is  ol  course  but  the  baldest  sketch  of  tbe  stoiv. 
its  attraction  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  plot  which 'fa 
quite  sinipio,  while  containing;  some  Kood  incidents  .and 
strong  situation.-,  as  in  the  artistic  manner  In  which  It  la 
worked  up,  qnd  the  insight  which  is  atlorded  into  Frenoh 
character,  life,  and  sentiment."—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellere.  Sent,  post-paid,  OB  t»- 
cclpt  of  price  by  the  Ibiblisheis, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  C0„  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  aad  Fields,  Osgoed.  A  Co. 


SKLTZEK 


fiVEllY  SATUtlDAY. 


FINE  WATCHES. 


JEWELLERS, 

331  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

LOWEST  PRICES, 


The  Elgin  UlostiRtcd  Almanac  for  18T1,  or  the  Illustrated 


Every  variety  of  size  and  quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  flullltles 
the  •• 


Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Tlmc-Kcepere,"  by  A. 


Waltham  Company 

inable  them  to  produce  the  larrest  varict 
ind  moat  desirable 

AMERICAN  WATCH 


D.  Richardson,  sent  fVee  upon  application  to  Katlonal  (El¬ 


gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 


or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  Kew  Tork. 


IN  THE  MARKET. 


AN  AGRICITLTUn/  SHOW. 

RTAMTNTNO  MACHINERY  IN'  WmCULTIEa. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 


WATCHES  THAT  ARE  WATCHES. 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  our  DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST  of  genuine  WALTHAM  WATCHES,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  lllustratnl  pamphlet  entitled  a  History 
of  Watchmaking,  to  all  who  send  us  their  address.  .No 
matter  how  remote  you  arc  from  Sew  York,  wc  can  sell 
you  a  watch  at  the  same  price  as  If  y.m  were  here.  When 
.vou  write  mention  that  you  saw  this  notice  In  Evkki 
Satvxoat. 

HOWARD  Ac  CO.,  866  Broadway,  New  Tork, 


THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  late* 
ri'  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  leeaut- 
ILLUSTRATED  UATAXOOUES  sent  frr-c. 

THE  S  ■ 


.»  -tllimCAN  ORGAN  CO.,  BoetoM,  Maas. 


a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OJL. 


made.  WTLI.  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TARE  FIRE  IF'  THE  *LAMP  IS 
UPSET  AND  BROREN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accMcnU  bare 
ever  occurred  from  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHA8.  PRATT,  NEW  TORK. 

EstabUshed  1770. 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


I  LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSUR.VNCE 
COM  PAN  Y,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  >  Cash  -Assets, 
$IA86,.V«.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW. 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability,  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  S700  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  benefits  to  policy-holdcis. 


THE  PATENT  FIELD 
AND 

LAWN  TENT. 


COMPOSITE 
IRON  WORKS  CO 


To  send  flic  and  sword  through  the  bowels  of  the  land,  would  be  scarcely  more  cruel 
than  It  Is  to  tear  and  wreck  the  delicate  and  sensitive  membranes  and  tissues  of  the 
discharging  organs,  with  a  convulsing  purgative.  No  medicinal  preparation  at  pres¬ 
ent  known,  so  completely,  permanently,  and  palnleeely  rellevee  constipation,  aa 

I  TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

and  as  It  stmuItanrousW  Invigorates  the  digestion,  regulates  the  action  of  the  liver, 
and  refreshes  the  debilftated  system.  It  Is  Justly  esteemed  both  by  medical  men  and 
the  public  at  large,  as  an  IntUspensaMe  specific  in  dyspepsia,  bilious  attacks,  sick 
headache,  ph>-slcal  proatratlon,  and  all  complaints  effecting  the  secretive,  asslmllst- 
ing,  and  discharging  organs. 

HOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RAILINGS,  GATES, 


GARDEN  AND  LAWN  ORNAMENTS, 

VASES, 

'  Formtains,  Statuary,  &c. 

109  Mercer  Sti 

NEW  YORK. 


Charles  Beade’s  Last  Great  Story, 


Weed  Family  Favorite 


TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION 


065  Sic  067  Broadway, 

NE'W  YORK, 

Have  Jiut  received  a  fine  acsortment  of 
Imported 

Horse  Timers 

for  Sporting  Purpoeet— denoting  Minutes,  Seconds,  and 
Quarter  Seconds.  Price,  $26.  Orders  for  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Racing  and  Presentation  Plate,  executed  at  the 
shortest  notice;  Designs  drawn  to  order  and  Esttmatee 
given. 

Alto  the  largest  a-uortment  of  Ready-Made  Silver 
and  Table  Ware  to  be  found  In  the  city. 


*•  Novel  readers  were  scarcely  prepared  for  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.’s  announcement  to-day  of  the  completion 
of  Charles  Rcade’s  greatest  romance.  Blncc  the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  this  sbsorb'ngly  Ihsclnating  story 
In  Ecery  Saturday,  nearly  six  months  since,  that  portion  of  the  public  not  given  to  fiction  in  serial  detachments  b.is 
Impatlemly  awaited  Its  advent  In  complete  book  form.  The  arrangement  made  by  Messrs.  Osgood  A  Co.  with  Charles 
Reade  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  advance  sheets  of  bis  latest  work,  has  enabled  this  house  to  publish  '  A  Terrible 
Temptation  ’  In  Its  entirety  In  advance  of  Its  Issue  by  any  unauthorized  publishers  in  this  country,  and  slmnltaueoiisly 
with  Its  appearance  in  England.  The  story  is  In  the  form  of  a  folly  Illustrated  pamphlet.  Issued  at  a  price  that  will 
Insure  It  an  immense  circulation."  —  Botton  Timet. 


8EWII¥«  BACHIIVE. 

THE  ORE.kTEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

849  Washinirton  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

913  Broadway,  ....  New  York. 

IBI  Lake  Street,  ....  Chicaco. 

«3  No.  Charles  Street,  .  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“  If  Reade  aimed  at  creating  a  sensation,  he  has  certainly  achieved  that  object  in  this  hIs  latest  work,  which  ha* 
excited  even  wider  controversy  than  his  ‘  Griffith  Gaunt.’  The  fertility  of  his  genius  has  never  lieforc  been  so  thoroughly 
nor  BO  snccessfolly  taxed,  for  his  Inventions  sre  quite  out  of  the  commonplace,  and  bis  scathing  criticisms  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  society  are  charged  with  all  his  characteristic  boldness  and  originality.  The  book  will  be 
read  with  interest,  not  merely  by  stoiy  readers  but  by  those  whose  critical  acumen  Is  seldom  diverted  ffom  the  more 
sombre  walks  of  Uterature.”  —  Bottou  Pott. 


Hairing  Powder  in  uso.  rerfeetly  pure  and  h^thy. 
It  makes,  at  tfnort  notice,  delioiotM  Biscuits.  Kolls, 
Ac.  There  need  be  no  waste  of  food  prepare<l  with 
it,  as  It  Is  always  of  the  beet  qnality  We  would  say 
to  thoae  who  have  never  om  it  that  a  very  few 
trials  win  enidile  them  to  nse  it,  not  only  with  entire 
soUafuitioa,  bat  with  economy. 

]>nt  np  FULi.,  NET  weight,  as  repreaentod. 
Grooera  and  Dealers  sell  it. 

DOOLEY  &  BROTHER,  Prop’s, 
60  New  Street, 

NEW  TORK  omr. 


Is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostratiou,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loaa  of  Vital 
Power,  from  whatever  cause 
arising ;  and  fiir  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  AflWtions. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  ami  sent  paa- 
PAio  on  receipt  <if  price,  bv  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Asaociatinu, 
^149  Tremnnt  Stns-t,  Boston,  Mass. 

ty  Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Circular. 


For  sale  by  all  BookMi’en.  Seat,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  PtibUsheni, 

JAMES  R.  OSQOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tickmor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  OsoooD,  &  Off* 


X'SCAPE  THE  LIVING  DEATH  OF  CHRONIC 
ML  dyspepsia  by  rewittlngtoyiN^AR  BITTERS. 


Catalogues  of  Arehlteetnral 
o  il  fn  e.  A  .  J.  BlCKMKLL  A 
lo.,  2;  Warren  .St.,N.  V. 


Is  the  best  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing  in  the  world. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  SisH-ial  Agents  for  J.  H.  O.  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


rrinted  at  the  University  Prea,  Cambridge,  by  Waleh,  Blfelow,  ft  bo.,  for  James  It  Osgood  ft  Co. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


AcoosT  19, 1871.] 


ON  THE  AIISSISSIPPI.  By  ouu  Speclvl  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


THE  LAXDIKO  AT  POET  HUDSON. 


about  Port  Hudson  itself  to  excite  the  mind 
of  the  passing  traveller.  We  have  given 
you  in  our  engraving  a  view  of  the  landing, 
which  is  nearly  all  of  the  town  visible  from 
the  river.  A  bevy  of  houses  and  shops  flut¬ 
ter  about  the  bluff  at  the  extreme  right  of 
the  picture.  A  few  rifle-pits  and  earthworks 
can  be  seen  on  the  neignboring  height,  but 
these  are  fast  going  the  way  of  all  traces  of 
the  war  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ; 
which  is  to  say,  they  are  caving  into  the 


water,  or  are  becoming  level  under  the 
plough  and  hoe..  The  chimneys  of  sugar- 
houses  burned  by  the  conquerors,  which  ex¬ 
tend  for  miles  along  the  oanks  below  Port 
Hudson,  are  now  the  most  striking  and  well- 
nigh  the  only  recognizable  monuments  of 
the  desolation  which  swept  over  that  re¬ 
gion. 

We  were  put  off  on  the  wharf-boat  at 
Natchez  early  in  the  morning.  It  may  be 
a  fancy,  but  I  think  the  Southern  sun  is  al¬ 


ways  hottest  before  breakfast.  What  the 
insidious  river  has  left  of  Natchez-under-the- 
Hill  was  baking  and  frying  on  its  one  bent 
spit  of  dry,  dusty  street,  yet  in  all  its  length 
we  found  no  place  where  we  could  get  our 
morning  meal.  We  left  our  baggage  in  the 
keeping  of  a  friendly  yoimg  freeman  at  the 
wharf-boat,  who,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
charged  us  a  dollar  apiece  for  hb  conde¬ 
scension.  By  the  way,  I  might  as  well  make 

[Cootinuvtl  on  page  188.] 


ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 


NATCHEZ  AND  VICKSBCRG. 

Almost  the  only  break  in  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  scene  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  between  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez 
was  furnished  by  Port  Hudson.  This,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  first  high  land  above  Baton 
Rouge.  Apart  from  the  interest  thrown 
around  it  by  the  late  war,  there  is  nothing 
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LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 


T^HEODORE  WINTHROPS  WORKS. 

.1-  Kew  pqpnUr  edition.  Elogantijr  Bound  in  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Cloth.  Price,  f  I.OO  a  volume. 

CECIL  DREEME.  With  Blomphicol  Sketch  by  Gko. 

WiLuaii  Cl'BTU.  1  vol.  Itmo. 

JOHN  BRENT.  1  vol.  ICmo. 

EDWIN  BROTHERTOFT.  1  vol.  ISmo. 

CANOE  AND  THE  SADDLE.  1  voL  Itmo. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  .4.IR.  1  vol.  Itmo. 

“  Winthrop  wrote  ftecly  os  a  man  of  the  world,  yet 
purely  ai  a  woman.  There  1«  dash  in  his  ihshlonable  men, 
npnl  in  his  fine  ladles,  his '  satirical  rone  ’  Is  cold  and 
Mttcr,  and  bis  common  clay  Is  roun  and  gritty  ;  yet  be 
never  lets  (U1  a  word  unworthy  of  Us  high-toned  mind  and 
virtuous  soul.  There  is  tragedy  in  hit  chapters;  sin,  re- 
motse,  despair,  retribution  are  there  too;  hut  they  are  not 
all,  they  are  not  even  greatest;  honor,  love,  the  wisdom 
which  Is  above  the  ‘  children  of  this  world  ’  are  there,  and 
arc  ascendant.”  —  Tmt  Foht  in  Boston  Tnmscnpl. 

”That  Winthrop  had  genius  no  man  cui  doubt;  the 
genius  of  a  subtle  and  acute  sensibility,  that  could  feel  a 
gramte  pillar  or  a  snow  drop  in  all  their  wealth  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  men,  without  discovering  that  be  possessed  a 
heart  of  sympatic  in  comrtum  with  men.  More  heart  in 
his  book,  more  or  the 


his  book,  more  of  the  »ntle  mellowness  of  humanity,  and 
he  would  have  slid  quietly  Into  our  affections.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  .taxon  and  vigorous ;  he  is  ftUl  of  intellectual  con- 
ceptlorrs.”  —  Boston  Post. 

”  The  simple  truth  is  that  Theodore  Wlnthrop’s  novels 
.-irul  stories  are  good.  To  say  that  they  are  good,  is  to  say 
that  they  are  gr^ly  superior  to  the  average  which  pub¬ 
lishers  inflict  upon  us.  Little  gems  of  thought  and  words 
spaukle  ail  through  his  narratives;  delicate  touches  of 
life  and  character  abound  that  can  no  more  be  analyzed 
and  reproduced  than  can  the  bloom  of  a  flower.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  of  Wintbmp's  character  seems 
to  have  been  parity  of  mind,  —  this  glows  through  all  his 
writings  as  a  pearl  might  on  a  transparent  page.  He 
never  tells  vice  In  actual  words.  When  a  woman  Ihlls, 
only  the  floweiy  path  is  shown  that  went  before  — then 
comes  the  black  gulf,  but  here  the  author  is  silent  —  be¬ 
yond  he  holds  up  the  bitter,  remorseful  end.  The  world 
will  regret  that  such  promise  and  power  was  not  permitted 
to  arrive  at  their  fUll  fruition.”  —  Setc  Port  ITmes. 

~  One  positive  charm,  all  these  books  have,  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  pure  soul  and  earnest  manhood  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Theodore  Winthrop  was  himself  the  character  he 
loved,  and  loved  to  picture,  —  a  thorough  gentleman  in 
blood  and  bone.  He  tolerates  no  meanness,  no  coarseness, 
no  vice ;  never  gives  It  the  negative  approval  of  a  highly 
eolofed  portrayal,  toned  down  by  a  conventional  moraiity 
of  disapproval,  but  Just  shudders  and  is  disgusted  by  it. 
His  hhw,  if  nut  the  highest,  was  yet  lofty  and  pure,  and 
lifts  him  to  a  place  among  the  best  and  bravest.  His  books 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  whole  nun  and  not  of  one  s^lal 
talent,  and  that  glimpse  betrays  a  ruture  so  reflned  and 
tme  to  noble  purposes,  ss  to  outweigh  many  more  brilliant 
Ihmcs,  and  nuke  his  works  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
literature.”— Aiew  Tork  Leader. 

“  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  published  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  popular  rtovels  by  Theodore  Winthrop, 
*  John  Brent,’  ‘  Cecil  Dreenae,’  ‘  Edsrin  Brothertoft,’  •  Ca- 
aoe  and  the  Saddle,’ and ‘LUbui  the  Open  Air.'  This  edition 
In  type  and  page  is,  we  believe,  similar  to  the  former  edi- 
tlon-s,  but  the  volumes  are  bound  In  very  handsome  green 
cloth  covers,  stamped  with  beautiful  ornamental  work  on 
backs  and  sides.  It  it  pleasant  to  note  the  evideiKe  which 
the  publication  of  this  new  edition  affords,  that  the  works 
of  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  life  went  out  at  Big  Bethel 
and  whose  success  in  Utersture  only  began  after  be  had 
cessed  to  aspire  Ibr  earthly  tame,  stiu  And  tavor  and  ap- 
PRclatiim  with  the  public,  and  hold  an  honorable  place 
despite  the  hosts  of  new  candidates  claimmg  attention. 
The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $  1.00  tneh." — Boston  Lnilp 
Adteniser. 


SUMMER  BOOKS. 


MURRAY’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE 

I’A  W1LDERNE.SS  :  Or,  Camp  Lift  In  the  Adlron- 
dacks.  By  William  H.  H.  Miukat.  Illustrated.  I  vol. 
ICmo.  f  l.iW.  Tourists’  Edition  with  Maps  and  Uulde  to 
Railvrays,  $1.00. 


“  In  the  little  book  before  us,  Mr.  Murray  describes  the  ■ 
incidents  of  a  summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adlrondacks,  spent  ; 
in  Ashing  and  bunting.  To  one  immured  within  brick 
walls  it  comes  as  fresh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze  blow-  > 
Ing  ftom  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to  ! 


Ing  from  the  wooded  hills.  He  not  only  tells  you  how  to  ; 
‘  rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and  | 
cook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  professional  sports- 


ihe  profei 

man,  but  he  enters  right  Into  the  heart  of  Nature,  arid  pic¬ 
tures  her  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so  graphi¬ 
cally  be  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  Nature . 

We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so  lovingly  and  so 
graphically,  unless  It  he  immortal  Kit  North,  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  trout  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  latter's  famous 
capture  of  the  salmon,  fhere  is  the  same  enthusiasm,  the 
same  graphic  description  of  detail^  and  the  same  dra- 
mterest  in 


matic  1 


I  each.”  —  Chicago  Tribune. 


my  summer  in  a  garden.  By 

I’J.  Cbables  Dcdlbt  Wabmkb.  With  an  Introduc-  I 
tory  Letter  ftom  Rev.  Henbt  Wabd  Bbbcbbb.  1  vol.  < 
liitno.  $1.00.  > 

“  Next  to  rambling  with  the  author  through  his  garden,  is  | 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  spicy  descriptions  in  this  vol- 


of  reading  his  spicy  descriptions  in  this 
ume.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful  companions  that  y< 
. 'ltd 


will  meet  with  on  a  summer  day  or  at  the  winter  fireside. 
You  carmot  open  bis  book  without  lighting  on  something 
ftvsh  and  ftagrant.  Every  page  abounds  with  mellow  and 
juicy  ftults,  showing  that  whatever  success  mayattend 
his  use  of  the  hue  and  the  spade,  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  pen  with  admirable  effect.”  —  ytsc  Pork  TVibutse. 


"  We  advise  all  who  wish  to  read  a  thoronghlv  charm¬ 
ing  book  to  procure  ‘  My  Summer  in  a  Oarden^’  I  t  Charles 


Duoih  lu  pnjcurv  My  >3iuuiiivi  i.* 

Dudley  Warner.  There  is  a  rich,  hearty,  delicious  laugh 
in  store  for  them  there  in  every  page,  and  who  docs  nut 

£rize  a  genuine,  generous  laugh  more  than  anything  else 
)  be  bad  in  this  world?  But  besides  the  quaint,  deep 
humor  that  is  so  Irresistibly  provocative  of  laughter,  there 
Is  throughout  th  •  book  an  abundance  of  delicate  tancy,  of 
subtle  shrewdness,  .and  genial  wisdom,  and  a  frequent  de¬ 
parture  Into  the  most  interesting  digressions,  and  the  most 
delightful  morallzings.  It  Is  surprising  how  pmllflc  the 
theme  is  of  pleasant  points  for  discussion.  One  will  not 
perhaps  be  Induced  to  attempt  gardening  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count  by  the  author’s  example,  or  feel  thoroughly  equipped 
with  knowledge  for  the  purpose,  gained  ftom  his  expe¬ 
rience;  yet  he  will  be  grateful  fur  the  opportunity  of  shar¬ 
ing  the  lessons  of  varied  nature  which  resulted  ftom  a 
summer’s  apprenticeship  to  agrlcultuie.-  Chicago  Post. 


CEASIDE  STUDIES  IN  NATURAL 

O  HISTORY.  By  Elizabktb  C.  Agassiz  and  Alex- 
t  Agassiz.  lUnstrated.  New  edition.  IvoL  gvo,  $3. 


abpebJ  _ 

”  Here  is  another  addition  to  the  sclentlflc  literature  of 
the  day,  under  the  name  of  Agassiz.  It  is  a  volume 
wanted  by  those  learned  In  science,  and  who  throng  the 


'NONSENSE  SONGS,  STORIES,  BOT- 
i-v  any,  and  alphabets.  By  Edward  Leab. 
ProAisely  illustrated  ftom  original  grotesque  designs  by 
the  author.  Square  12mo.  $  ZJW. 

”  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Lear  published  a  similar  but 
much  smaller  woik  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  America.  Now  he 
brings  out  another  and  much  larger  work,  which  James 
R.  (tagood  and  Company  have  reprinted  for  children  of  the 
I'nlted  States,  'ihe  Songs,  the  Stories,  the  Botany,  and 
the  Alphabets  are  all  silly  enough  and  rancifUl  enough  to 
please  the  child’s  mind,  and  the  illustrations,  of  vwch 
there  are  IM,  arc  as  absurd  and  grotesque  ss  could  well  be 
Imagined  by  anybody.  The  Nonsense  Cookery  and  Bot¬ 
any  will  be  best  appreciated  by  the  elder  members  of  the 
family.  The  Alphabets,  of  which  there  are  three  sets, 
with  verses  and  Illustrations,  are  excellent  in  their  way, 
Ihc  book  is  printed  with  large  type  on  good  paper.” — 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

“  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  publish  a  *  Nonsense  Book  ’  con¬ 
taining  songs,  stories,  cookery  receipts,  a  pictorial  botany 
und  three  nonsense  alphabets.  The  songs,  botany,  stories, 
.and  cookery  receipts  are  very  good.  The  authors  flow  of 
language  Is  wonderful.  The  most  extraordinory  adjectives 
tom  up  In  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  the  author 
does  not  scruple  to  invent  Jaw-breaking  and  ridiculous 
words  whenever  his  respectable  mother-tongue  Is  unequal 
to  the  demands  he  makes  upon  It.  Grown  people  will 
find  many  a  hearty  laugh  hi  It  and  for  children  it  Is  a  per¬ 
fect  mine  of  ftm.  The  ninstrations  are  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  text  jmd  have  besides  a  great  deal  of  humor  in 
themselves.  We  can  recommend  it  highly  for  a  means  of 
amusement  for  all  ages.”  —  Worceder  Oasette. 

“  A  book  for  the  delectation  of  the  nursery  folk,  older 
people  will  laugh  heartily  at  its  nonsense,  and  particularly 
at  Its  grotesque  tilustrations.  Ilie  botanical  portion  is 
Invaluable,  bringing  to  view  some  entirely  new  specl- 
mens.” — Ness  Bedford  Mercury. _ 


.  jng  1 

sea-shore  in  the  summertime  for  recreation.  This  volumo 
will  add  another  interest  to  the  fhnged  edges  of  the  gar¬ 
rulous  sea— It  will  induce  men  and  women  to  go  down  to 
it,  and  study  the  laws  of  the  Creator  in  the  shells  and 
Ashes  it  casts  along  its  shores.  The  English  people  have 
plenty  of  books  of  this  nature,  but  we  have  none  before 
this  especially  adapted  to  our  latitude.  It  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  confined  to  the  specific  marine  animals  along  our 
shore,- It  also  branches  out  in  its  generalizations,  so  that 
It  becomes  a  manual  of  natural  btotory.  its  Illustrations 
ate  various  and  distinct,  and  the  genera  reader  as  well  as 
the  scholar  in  natural  history  will  And  himself  easily  In¬ 
troduced  to  some  of  the  greift  principles  underlying  the 
animal  creation.  The  drawings  were  mostly  taken  :>om 
nature  by  Alexander  Agassiz,  and  the  text  written  by 
Mrs.  Agassiz,  with  the  assistance  which  she  derived 
ftom  the  notes  and  explanations  of  her  husband.  The 


type  and  paper  are  of  a  superior  quality,  and  do  credit  to 
the  tar-famed  University  Press  of  Welch|  Bigelow,  A  Co.’ 


—Boston  Post. 


*«*  For  sale  by  all  Boolcselleis.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Putmsbers, 

JAMES  R  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Ticknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


A  CHANGE  OFLOCATION.— TheEm- 

plrc  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has  rented 
No.  104  Washington  Street  (ground  floor),  which  Is  here¬ 
after  to  be  the  New  England  headquarters  of  this  deserv¬ 
edly  prosperous  Company.  The  oflice  Is  fitted  up  plainly 
I  but  in  excellent  taste  :  and  by  a  wise  management  is  an 
economical,  no  less  than  a  good  business  change.  The 
location  could  not  be  surpassed.  —  Boston  Journal. 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  1  voL  16mo. 

Cloth,  SIJW. 

“  In  quantity  it  is  not  a  great  book ;  but  In  quality,  in 
delicacy,  originality,  artistic  feeling,  and  power,  no  Ameri¬ 
can  poetess  has  given  us  a  greater  one,— and  hero  we  say 
less  than  might  be  said  of  it.  There  is  no  page  of  Its  scant 
hundred  and  thirty  which  does  not  bear  witness  to  her 
genlna;  and  the  expression  is  alwrays  as  new  as  the 
thought  Is  fine  and  tweet.  Of  other youne  poets  you  say 
that  one  writes  like  Tennyson,  another  like  Lonnellow; 
but  Mia.  Platt,  for  good  or  for  Ill,  writes  like  herself.  We 
think  she  does  so  for  good.  There  are  many  little  poems 
abont  children  In  the  hook,  and  all  are  marked  by  delicate 
ihoughtfUness,  and  this  half  sad,  half  playfUl  grace;  and, 
like  this  poem,  they  are  all  different  from  other j^ms 
about  children.  Such  pieces  as  ’  Two  Little  btockings,’ 
‘  My  Babes  in  the  Wood,’  ‘  My  Artist,’  *  The  End  of  the 
ICambow  ’  ’  Talk  about  Gboets,’  ‘  A  Walk  to  my  Grave,’ 
liave  each  Its  peenliar  cbaim,  and  will  reach  the  reader’s 
heart  as  certamly  as  they  left  the  author’s,  while  they 
will  not  fhU  to  stir  hli  thought.”  — Aiew  fork  Jnd^en- 
dent. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1871. 


HEAT  AS  A  MODE  OF  “LOCOMOTION.” 


A  WOMAN’S  POEMS.  “A  tasteful 

volBine,  hearing  this  title,  is  the  latest  addition  made 
hy  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  to  their  issues  of  American 
poetry.  Readers  or  poetnr,  who  are  now  mourning  the 
deuth  of  Alice  Cary,  the  beloved  and  gifted  singer,  will 
leak  with  interest  at  this  collection  of  the  songs  of  a 
yoimger  daughter  of  the  West,  who  also  has  a  gentle  and 
meloiiloas  voice. 

”  Among  the  fifty  poems  in  Miss  Platt’s  collection,  (here 
are  none  that  are  cominonplace,ud  few  that  are  not  sweet¬ 
ly  and  carefully  compost.  Perhaps  their  most  obvious 
cbaiactcrtstic  is  a  delicate  tancy,  which  seizes  upon  some 
eommon  object  or  situatlen,  discovers  a  daintily  poetical 
meaning  underneath,  and  expresses  this  In  a  rraned  and 


reader. 

”  Her  affections  are  tender  and  genuine,  her  thoughts 


'de  York  Evening  Post, 


V  For  ^e  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
edpt  of  price  by  the  rublUben. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  Ticknor  A  FieUt,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 
E.  P.  DrTTOK,A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
dgents  for  J,  R.  O,  A  Co.’s  PubUcatioos, 


WE  have  always  thought  that  the  great 
defect  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  charm¬ 
ing  volume  on  “  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,” 
was  his  oversight  of  the  social  application 
of  the  theory  or  law.  Every  year,  when 
summer  really  becomes  oppressive,  when 
she  pours  on  ns  poor  humans  what  the  poet 
rightly  calls  “intolerable  day,”  human  na¬ 
ture  resists  and  revolts.  People  rush  with 
a  desperate  determination  from  the  cities 
amd  towns  to  the  mountain  villages  and  the 
sea-shore.  The  swift  cars  are  crowded  with 
half-suffocated  passengers.  Palaces  arc 
abandoned  for  shanties.  The  population 
heats  iteelf  to  fever  temperature  in  order  to 
escape  from  heat,  speeding  hither  and  thither 
with  such  continued  velocity  as  -.’most  to 
solve  practically  the  problem  of  perpetual 
motion.  Torments  inexpressible  are  cheer¬ 
fully  endured  in  the  hot  valleys  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Yermont,  b^ause  the 
tourists  feel  that  they  are  at  least  flying 
from  the  heat  they  have  left  behind.  If 
heat  be  a  mode  of  motion,  they  must  be 
confessed  to  be  thoroughly  a  la  mode. 

The  selection  of  the  hot  months  for 
pleasure  excursions  seems  to  us  the 
strongest  argument  for  the  truth  of  the 
theories  of  Joule,  Helmholtz,  and  Mayer,  so 
delightfully  epitomized  by  Tyndall.  The 
railroads  are  bad  enough,  hut  they  at  least 
I  give  you  rapid  motion,  and,  even  in  the 
I  crowded  cars,  there  is  a  small  but  appre- 
I  ciable  space  between  one  human  being  and 
I  another ;  but  the  stages  sect  t  to  have  been 


constructed  on  the  principle  of  cramming 
three  people  into  the  space  which  can  only  | 
be  comfortably  occupied  by  two.  Then 
their  “  motion  ”  is  provokingly  slow.  The 
passengers  seethe  and  broil  and  fry,  as 
they  jog  onwards  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  city  heat. 
The  old  saint,  sublime  in  fortitude  as  he 
lies  on  the  burning  coals,  is  the  type  of  the 
agony  endured  by  the  smug  citizen  visit¬ 
ing  the  hills  in  July  and  August.  If  the 
heat  of  a  region  unnamable  to  ears  polite 
be  but  a  mode  of  motion,  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  stage-drivers  must  be  admitted  to 
have  hit  on  the  “  mode.” 

But  then  we  are  told  that  heat  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  suddenly  “  arrested  motion.”  The 
theory  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
all  summer  travellers.  When  Jehu  stops 
his  sweating  horses  at  the  door  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-house,  and  the  occupants  of  the  sttme 
are  stowed  away  in  the  garrets,  then  the 
phenomena  of  arrested  motion  begin  to  be 
palpable  to  the  least  scientific  intelligence, 
but  which  Dante  alone,  or  perhaps  Mil- 
ton,  woidd  be  competent  to  describe.  We 
pause  modestly  before  such  a  task.  The 
stifling  room  which  receives  the  weary  trav¬ 
eller,  —  the  small  jug  of  water  which  is  to 
wash  away  the  conspiracy  which  dust  and 
perspiration  have,  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
relentlessly  waged  against  him,  —  the  grin 
of  the  genial  host  as  he  conducts  him  to  a 
supper  made  up  of  every  variety  of  indiges¬ 
tible  food ;  —  but  we  retrain  from  going  on 
with  the  dreadful  list  of  modern  inconven¬ 
iences,  as  illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
the  plundered  victim  of  mountain  taverns, 
leaving  his  city  residence  to  escape  “  the 
heat.” 

In  this  connection  it  may  b«  said  that 
Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Emotion,  has  never  had 
any  justice  done  to  it  by  the  scientists. 
We  profess  to  have  heard  explosions  of 
wrath  and  profanity,  in  the  general  sum¬ 
mer  “  movement  ”  of  the  towns-pcople, 
which  must  to  a  great  extent  have  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  escape  of  the  central  heat 
of  the  sun  into  space.  The  tongues  of  ex¬ 
asperated  and  disappointed  tourists  devel¬ 
op  a  mode  of  motion  quite  extraordinary 
in  every  respect.  We  doubt  if  the  meteors 
which  are  supposed  to  fall  into  the  sun,  and 
to  feed  its  fires  continually  with  fresh  fuel, 
are  a  match  for  the  caloric  radiated  from 
the  mouths  of  travellers,  seeking  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  the  (N)ol,  and  the  quiet  mansions 
of  the  blessed,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
situated  in  certain  mountain  and  sea-side 
localities.  The  sensibility  which  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  express  may  be  very  illogical  and 
unjust,  but  still  it  undoubtedly  finds  an  out¬ 
let  in  the  tongue,  the  activity  of  which  is 
both  an  effect  and  cause  of  enormous  heat, 
—  if  heat  be  but  a  mode  of  motion. 

In  order  that  the  harmony  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  may  not  be  disturbed,  we  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  contrivers  and 
arresters  of  “Motion,”  as  represented  by 
the  managers  of  railroads,  stages,  and  hotels, 
to  be  a  little  more  liberal  of  “  accommoda¬ 
tions.”  If  they  do  not  the  safety  of  the 
solar  system  may  be  compromised.  The 
injured  individuals  of  the  cities  may  de¬ 
cline  to  aid  by  their  limbs  the  great  cause 
of  motion.  Heat  will  then  cease  to  be 
generated.  A  new  Glacial  Era  will  be  the 
result.  No  motion,  no  heat.  All  the  farms 
and  villages  and  fishers’  cottages  will  he 
covered  by  pitiless  snow  and  ice ;  but  as, 
in  the  commercial  cities,  people  must  move 
about  in  their  business,  sufficient  heat 
will  be  produced  to  give  us  the  average 
temperature  of  March  or  April. 

In  other  words,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  exactions  of  the  country  and  the  sea¬ 
shore  must  convince  citizens  that  their  true 
policy  is  to  remain  at  home  in  the  summer 
months.  All  the  heat  generated  by  their 
“  motion  ”  will  be  negatived.  The  conse¬ 
quence  will  be  that  Boston,  New  York, 
Hiiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charles¬ 
ton,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  perennially 
“  cool.”  To  create  heat  by  a  furious  rusn 
to  climates  and  localities,  falsely  considered 
cold,  will  rank  among  the  insanities  of 
misconception.  Do  not  move,  and  heat, 
which  is  but  a  mode  of  motion,  will  every¬ 
where  instantly  subside.  Are  we  wrong  in 
saying  that  Professor  Tyndall  has  avoided 
the  ^most  beneficent  application  of  his 
theory?  Perhaps,  however,  the  keeper  of 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  will  repent  in 
time.  Perhaps  the  palpable  injustice  of 
charging  first-class  prices  for  third-class  ac¬ 
commodations  will  become  apparent  to  the 
rural  intelligence.  Perhaps  the  vulgarities 
of  extortion  will  give  way  to  some  politer 
methods  of  picking  the  pockets  of  travellers ; 
for  nothing  is  more  exasperating  to  the  tour¬ 
ist  than  the  clownish  ways  of  the  lucky 
Caliban  who  has  filled  his  wooden  sheds 


with  civic  victims,  and  can  therefore  safelv 
insult  eveiy’  fresh  arrival  of  deluded  cits, 
who  may  also  be  anxious  to  be  admitted  ^ 
the  honors  of  martyrdom.  Of  old  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Lord  sends  meat  and  the 
Devil  cooks.  At  present  it  would  seem  that 
the  Lord  made  the  ocean  and  the  hills,  but 
that  the  Devil  erected  and  kept  a  goodly 
number  of  the  houses  from  whose  jiiazzas 
the  ocean  and  the  hills  are  to  be  gazed  at 
and  enjoyed. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  FACES. 


SOME  one  calls  the  face  the  index  of  the 
mind ;  but  it  was  a  wiser  obsen  er,  the 
wisest  of  observers,  who  wrote  :  — 


“  There  '*  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.” 


There  are  a  great  many  people  who  plume 
themselves  on  being  what  is  called  “  readers 
of  character.”  W  e  never  knew  a  professional 
reader  of  (his  sort  who  was  not  constantly  de¬ 
ceiving  himself  concerning  his  fellow-crea¬ 
tures.  As  a  general  thing,  faces  have  an 
obstinate  way  of  not  betraying  the  mental 
or  moral  traits  of  their  possessors.  Charac¬ 
ter  does  n’t  put  all  its  goods,  nor  even  a 
small  proportion  of  them,  in  its  shop-win¬ 
dow.  The  idea  of  reading  at  a  glance  any¬ 
thing  BO  abstruse  and  complex  as  the  human 
heart  I  He  is  a  wise  man  who  can  under¬ 
stand  himself,  to  say  nothing  about  reading 
other  people. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  we  arc  so 
apt  to  be  mistaken  as  in  the  off-hand  ceti- 
mates  we  form  of  men  and  women.  A  man 
of  dissipated  habits  carries  signs  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  in  his  countenance ;  but  then,  intense 
mental  labor,  protracted  anxiety,  and  lack 
of  exercise,  will  give  the  same  jaded,  worn- 
out  expression  to  the  face.  A  mend  of  ours 

—  a  famous  student  of  physiognomy  —  once 
pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  street,  a  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  exemplary  divine,  as  being  evi¬ 
dently  a  member  of  the  sporting  fraternity, 

—  “a  fine  old  sport,”  he  called  him.  Our 
friend  was  illustrating  his  fatuous  theory  of 
reading  character.  He  committed  the  eas¬ 
iest  of  eiTors. 

It  so  happens  that  a  man  of  the  greatest 
determination  will  have  a  weak  mouth,  and 
the  most  vacillating  and  purposeless  disposi¬ 
tion  will  go  with  firm-set  lip  and  defiant  eye. 
One  of  the  bravest  of  our  young  generals  in 
the  late  war  —  a  rough  rider,  and  reckless 
in  battle  to  the  verge  of  madness  —  is  a 
gentleman  so  unobtrusive  in  address,  and  so 
gentle  of  face,  Uiat  a  stranger,  meeting  him 
casually,  would  at  once  place  him  in  that 
category  of  temporizing  souls  who  are  i  up- 
posed  incapable  of  saying  boo  to  a  "rose. 
Bret  Harte  was  as  true  to  nature  as  cc  art 
in  his  description  of  the  denizens  of  “  Rear¬ 
ing  Camp”:  “The  assemblage  numbered 
almut  a  hundred  men.  One  cr  two  of  these 
were  actual  fugitives  from  justice,  some  were 
criminal,  and  all  were  reckless.  Physically, 
they  exhibited  no  indication  oftheirpast  lives 
and  character.  The  greatest  scamp  had  a 
Bai  hael  face,  with  a  profusion  of  blond  hair ; 
Oakhurst,  a  gambler,  had  the  melancholy  air 
and  intellectual  abstraction  of  a  Hamlet ;  the 
coolest  and  most  courageous  man  was  scarcely 
over  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  soft  voice  and 
an  embarrassed,  timid  manner . Per¬ 

haps  in  the  minor  detstils  of  fingers,  toes,  ears, 
etc.,  the  camp  may  have  been  deficient,  hut 
these  slight  omissions  did  not  detract  from 
their  aggregate  force.  The  strongest  man 
had  hut  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand; 
the  best  shot  had  but  one  eye.”  These  few 
touches,  hasty  and  unconsidered  as  they 
seem,  prove  tnat  the  writer  is  a  shrewd  ob¬ 
server  of  human  nature,  a  reader  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  best  sense.  The  conventional 
novelist,  who  has  studied  novels  rather  than 
life,  makes  his  villains  the  most  obvious, 
barefaced  villains.  The  black  sheep  is  so 
very  black,  physically  and  morally’,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  saintly  hero  or  the 
angelic  heroine  does  not  hand  him  over  to 
the  police  the  instant  he  appears.  It  is  n()t 
so  unknowingly  that  Shakespeare  drew  his 
rascals.  It  was  not  so  he  drew  Iago,-y 
outwardly  a  most  engaging,  soldierly,  capi¬ 
tal,  frank-eyed  fellow,  though  many  actors, 
judging  by  their  mouthing  and  hang-dog 
manner,  seem  to  think  that  lago  was  a 
cheap  transparent  knave.  As  he  is  usually 
represented  on  the  boards,  he  would  not 
have  deceived  Othello  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Othello  would  have  split  him  per¬ 
pendicularly  with  his  scimitar  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  lago  was  a  witty, 
plausible,  fascinating,  soulless  villain,  co<)l, 
adroit,  and  sunny,  — just  such  a  villain,  in 
short,  as  the  professional  reader  of  character 
would  select  from  a  crowd  as  being  an  open- 
faced  honest  man  and  right  good  tollow. 

It  is  only  in  books  that  the  sharp-featured 
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man  is  alwaj;8  irritable,  and  the  round-faced  | 
man  always  jolly.  In  real  lite,  it  is  often  the 
gcamp  who  has  the  “  smile  that  is  childlike 
and  bland,”  and  the  choice  spirit,  the  heart 
of  true  gold,  that  wears  unprepossessing  clay 
about  it. 

NOTES. 

Boston  loses  a  famous  old  landmark  by  the 
demolition  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  with  iu 
historic  cannon-ball  so  dear  to  patriot  eyes  these 
many  years.  Though  modern  necessity  has 
ciiused  the  ancient  pile  to  be  torn  down,  the 
‘lace  will  long  be  pointed  out  as  the  site  of  the 
good  old  church  that  wore  — 

**  On  itfl  boAom,  an  a  bride  might  do. 

The  iron  brea^itpin  which  the  ‘  Rebels  *  threw.’* 

Services  were  held  in  the  church  fur  the  last  time 
on  Sunday  July  the  29th,  on  which  occasion  the 
Uev.  Dr.  Lothrop  preached  a  very  impressive 
and  clocpient  sermon.  In  our  cold  type,  the 
pastor’s  parting  words  lose  something  of  their 
touching  warmth,  but  nevertheless  we  reproduce 
them :  “  Farewell  forever,  thou  noble,  glori¬ 
ous,  blessed  old  church !  An  earnest  faith  and 
a  devout  piety  laid  thy  foundations,  reared  thy 
walls,  planted  thy  columns,  adorned  thy  pulpit, 
and  made  thee  a  noble  and  holy  Vouse  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Earnest,  learned,  faithful,  and  eloquent 
men,  preachers  and  pastors,  have  stood  in  thy 
pulpit  and  made  these  walls  resound  with  utter¬ 
ances  of  noble  and  divine  truth,  with  appeals  to 
the  heart  an.l  the  conscience  that  could  not  be 
resisted.  Successive  generations  of  wise,  good, 
noble,  patriotic,  and  Christian  men  and  women, 
of  high  or  low,  humble  or  exalted  station,  have 
filled  thy  pews  and  drunk  from  thy  fountain  of 
living  waters  the  influences  that  have  been  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  their  hearts,  that  have  made 
them  useful  and  happy  upon  earth  and  meet  for 
heaven.  Through  all  thy  worshippers,  in  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  thou  hast  connected  thyself 
directly  with  much  that  is  patriotic,  useful, 
noble,  honorable,  and  of  good  report  in  this 
community.  But  thy  mission  is  done,  thy  work 
is  accomplished,  thy  office  fulfilled.  The  man¬ 
date  to  depart  is  issued,  and  we  leave  thee  now 
forever.  But  we  will  not  forget  thee.  Thine 
image,  holy  and  beautiful,  of  mingled  grandeur, 
grace,  and  dignity,  shall  abide  forever  in  our 
hearts,  a  blessed  memory,  a  quickening  inspira¬ 
tion.  Often  we  will  recall  thee  ;  and  when  our  j 
hearts  have  ceased  to  beat  uimn  earth,  and  no 
one  of  the  living  generations  can  say,  ‘  I  remem-  | 
her  thee,'  even  then  thy  fame  shall  survive,  and  ; 
in  the  great  communion  of  the  saints,  multitudes  ; 
worshipping  in  temples  not  made  with  hands,  i 
eternal  in  the  heavens,  shall  there  look  hack, 
and  remember  thee  with  gratitude  and  rever¬ 
ence  as  the  spot  where  their  hearts  were  born  to  ' 
Christ,  and  their  souls  made  meet  for  glory  and  ! 
honor  and  immortality.  Farewell  forever,  glori¬ 
ous  old  church  in  Brattle  Square !  ”  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  Brattle  Street  church  was  laid  on  the  23d 
of  June,  1772.  The  edifice  was  dedicated  on  the  j 
25ch  of  July,  1773.  It  almost  seems  to  be  a  pity  i 
that  the  old  church  was  not  allowed  to  reach  its  | 
hundredth  birthday.  i 

The  college  anniversaries  of  this  year  are  I 
ended,  and  the  students  and  graduates  are  now  ! 
ill  in  vacation.  It  requires  no  special  breadth  | 
or  sharpness  of  vision  to  see  that  the  country  is  ! 
growing  rapidly  in  its  appreciation  of  the  | 
higher  education  of  the  universities.  Not  ; 
alone  ill  one  quarter,  but  in  all  sections,  the  j 
alumni  arc  manifesting  unusual  interest  for  the  , 
welfare  of  Alma  Mater,  and  the  money  con-  j 
trihutions  of  1871  arc  greater  in  amount  than  : 
those  of  any  previous  season.  If  we  have  but 
two  or  three  institutions  of  the  first  order,  we 
have  a  large  number  of  the  second  rate,  and 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
are  so  numerous  that  almost  every  boy  may  bo 
tolerably  educated  at  home.  'The  national 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  his  report  of 
last  winter  gives  the  names  and  statistics  of  | 
369  colleges  and  collegiate  institutions.  The  : 
Western  States  are  full  of  them  :  Iowa  has 
13,  Wisconsin  14,  Missouri  14,  Indiana  19, 
Tennessee  20,  Illinois  28,  and  Uhio  35.  The 
number  in  the  State  last  named  is  doable  that 
in  all  New  England.  Of  course  many  of  these 
western  and  northwestern  institutions  are  little 
more  than  preparatory  schools  as  compared 
with  Yale  and  Harvard.  There  is  something 
too  much  of  a  disposition  to  take  great  names, 
lint  this  weakness  is  not  one  that  should  be  con¬ 
demned  unreservedly.  The  trustees  of  the 
University  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  arc 
aiming  at  a  worthy  end.  and  certainly  are  none 
the  less  likely  to  reach  it  because  of  the  ambi¬ 
tious  title  they  give  themselves.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to3  great  a  diffusion  of  effort  and 
money,  and  for  scores  of  these  colleges  there 
seems  to  tie  no  future  but  that  of  failure  or 
consolidation.  But  what  shall  become  of  this 
or  that  jiartieular  school  is  a  small  matter ;  — 
the  essential  thing  is  that  its  existence  and  the 
ttrugglo  therein  involved  proves  the  presence 
and  vitality  of  a  noble  desire,  honorable  in 
itself,  and  significant  as  a  token  of  the  future. 

Bispakaoers  of  the  lecture  system  often 
snceringly  say  that  it  is  given  over  to  charla¬ 
tans  and  Viterary  mountebanks.  It  is  true  that 
the  lyceum  is  not  wholly  free  from  quackery, 
but  it  is  also  and  equally  true  that  it  is  a-s  free 
from  it  as  any  other  profession.  The  list  of  the 
Boston  Lyceum  Bureau  alone  contains  the 
names  of  ilobert  Collyer,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Col. 
Jolm  Hay,  Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  Col.  Higginson, 


Mary  A.  Livermore,  Dr.  John  Lord,  Rev.  W. 
H.  H.  Murray,  James  Parton,  Hon.  William 
Parsons,  John  G.  Saxe,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 
Mark  Twain,  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  George 
Vandenhoff,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Richard  Grant 
White,  Rev.  Dr.  Willetts,  Miss  Virginia  F. 
Townsend,  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  Rev.  Dr.  Fair- 
field,  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  and  many  others, 
who,  whatever  they  may  not  be,  are  certainly  per¬ 
sons  of  the  highest  culture  that  the  noblest  acad¬ 
emies  and  colleges  of  onr  country  have  been  rble 
to  produce.  It  is  with  lyceums  as  with  political 
parties,  —  fools  have  often  rushed  in  and  carried 
off  the  prizes  because  sages  were  too  dainty  to  do 
their  duty.  If  the  cultivated  people  of  any  town 
have  not  a  first-class  course  of  lectures,  —  if 
their  lyceum  is  captured  by  arrogant  pre¬ 
tenders, —  it  is  .Vmply  because  tluy  neglect  to 
do  their  duty.  There  are  scholars  and  orators 
enough  of  the  first  rank  whose  services  can  be 
commanded  at  reasonable  rates. 


Once  upon  a  time  the  growth  of  a  cluster  of 
log-cabins  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  city 
was  a  question  of  years,  and  was  accomplished 
only  under  the  most  favorable  advantages. 
They  have  reformed  all  this  out  West.  They 
select  the  site  for  a  town  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  we  will  say ;  on  Thursday  all  the  house- 
lots  are  taken ;  on  Friday  the  foundations  of 
the  public  buildings  are  marked  out,  and  in  six 
months  or  so,  there  is  your  town,  with  five  or 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  manufactories,  steam¬ 
boats,  if  there  is  a  river  near  by  (if  not,  they 
will  make  you  a  river),  several  political  parties, 
and  a  religious  controversy  in  full  blast.  The 
enterprise  and  energy  of  our  northwestern 
States  are  marvellous.  “  Carleton  "  is  just  now 
writing  a  series  of  very  interesting  letters  to  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  giving  the  results  of  bis 
observations  out  West.  Speaking  of  Minnesota, 
ho  says :  “  There  were  five  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants  within  her  borders  in  1 850 ;  to-day  there  are 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  the  tide  of  emigration 
is  mightier  to-day  than  ever  before.  A  year  ago 
there  were  not  one  hundred  persons  living 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
and  in  the  Red  River  valley;  while  to-day 
the  estimate  carries  the  population  to  twenty 
thousand.  Manitoba,  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  will  be  patrons  of  the  line,  receiving 
all  their  supplies  from  Duluth,  and  a  year  hence 
when  the  line  reaches  the  Missouri,  the  trade 
and  travel  of  Montana  will  pass  over  the  line,  a 
business  large  enough  and  profitable  enough  to 
make  it  one  of  the  paying  roads  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  expect  that  all  will  credit  the  statement, 
or  accept  the  opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  men  at  the  East  are  incredulous  when 
they  hear  the  big  stories  of  the  development  of 
the  West :  it  is  only  when  you  have  travelled 
over  this  empire  and  beheld  the  evidences  of  its 
unparalleled  growth  that  its  immediate  future 
can  be  understood,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
makes  its  ultimate  development  wholly  incom¬ 
prehensible." 

In  the  first  hours  after  every  calamity  there 
is  a  natural  disposition  to  censure  some  one 
particular  individual.  It  was  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  therefore,  to  find  the  papers  filled  for  a 
day  or  two  with  suggestions  bearing  against  the 
engineer  or  fireman  of  the  Staten  island  ferry¬ 
boat.  The  explosion  was  so  unexpected  and  so 
utterly  ajipalling,  the  catastrophe  was  so  horrible 
in  itself  and  so  widespread  in  its  social  effects, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  there  must  be  a  single  per¬ 
son  on  whom  criminal  responsibility  could  at 
once  bo  fixed.  Two  or  three  official  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  ordered  and  are  in  progress ;  it 
is  to  the  last  degree  requisite  that  these  be 
searching  and  impartial.  If  they  establish  the 
guilt  of  any  man,  that  man  must  be  punished 
in  accordance  with  law.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  explosion,  the  whole  country 
knew  that  the  boat  was  little  lietter  than  an  old 
tub,  and  that  its  boiler  was  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches.  The  vessel  had  been  a  good  one 
in  her  day,  and  had  not  been  actually  pro¬ 
nounced  unscaworthy,  but  all  summer  thought¬ 
ful  and  observant  men  had  felt  that  she  was 
risky  and  unusually  liable  to  accident.  Yet 
she  was  kept  on  the  course,  making  so-called 
odd  trips  on  busy  days,  and  bringing  in  a  hand¬ 
some  sum  of  money  every  month  to  her  owners. 
Long  before  the  investigation  is  ended  at  least 
a  dozen  “  lessons  "  will  probably  be  set  before 
the  public ;  here  is  the  essential  one  —  it  relates 
to  the  character  of  the  boats  used  on  ferries  and 
other  largely  travelled  routes.  These  certainly 
ought  to  be  the  best  that  can  be  built,  and  they 
should  be  kept  in  order  by  thorough  and  fre¬ 
quent  inspection. 


That  clever  military  satire,  “  The  Battle  of 
Dorking  ”  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
“  dorking  ”  as  Hans  Breitmann  would  say.  The 
authorship  is  still  a  disputed  question,  one  au¬ 
thority  attributing  the  paper  to  Sir  Francis 
Head,  another  to  someWly  else.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says,  “  We  believe  we  may  state 
with  confidence  that  it  was  written  by  Colonel 
Gcofm  Chesney,  the  author  of  ‘Indian  Pol¬ 
ity.'  ’  Wo  believe  we  may  state  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  name  of  the  real  author  has  not 
yet  transpired. 

The  Sunday-school  children  must  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  reading  abont  the  voyage  of  the  Morning 
Star  to  the  Sandwich  Island^.  The  liaiulsome 
little  brig,  built  by  the  collections  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  boys  and  girls  mainly  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  in  New  England,  had  a 
rough  voyage  from  her  Boston  wharf,  but 


reached  Honolulu  without  material  dama^,  and 
has  already  entered  on  her  missionary  labors. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  general  policy 
of  church  expenditure  among  the  sea-island  sav¬ 
ages,  none  can  fail  to  see  that  the  act  of  the 
children  in  sending  ont  this  vessel  was  creditable 
and  beautiful.  She  will  have  the  good  wishes 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  devotion  to  a  noble  idea. 


something  to  sav,  from  intimate  personal 
acquaintance,  of  tM  life  and  eccentric  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  author,  abont  which  so 
little  is  known.  Miss  Reignolds  will  also  read 
from  the  intensely  dramatic  works  of  Mr.  Beade. 
So  writes  a  correspondent. 


PERSONALS. 


Mrs.  Cadt  Stanton  has  been  talking  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  on  a  variety  of 
themes.  In  one  of  her  lectures  she  said  she 
"  would  have  mothers  feel  that  their  girls  are  the 
equals  of  their  boys,  and  are  entitled  to  be  so 
considered  in  the  world’s  opinion."  Recogniz¬ 
ing  that  experience  is  worth  far  more  than 
philosophy,  she  proceeded  to  say  she  herself  early 
imbibed  the  idea  that  a  girl  was  as  good  as  a  boy, 
and  triumphantly  added  that  she  had  carried  ont 
this  idea.  It  does  n’t  strike  us  as  anything 
novel.  We  know  many  persons  who  think 
girls  are  a  great  deal  better  than  boys,  and  we 
presume  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  such  per¬ 
sons  could  be  found  even  in  Boston.  Boys,  of 
course,  have  their  uses  in  the  economy  of  earth, 
but  the  glory  and  delight  of  life  are  —  Girls. 
As  good  as  boys,  indeed !  If  this  is  all  that 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  to  tell  a  waiting  world,  she 
may  at  once  retire  from  the  platform. 


A  CAT  show  is  one  of  the  latest  minor  sen¬ 
sations  of  London.  Pussy  was  brought  out  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  iu  force,  and  great  was  the 
delight  of  the  children  at  her  appearance.  Of 
course  there  were  good  cats,  ugly  cats,  timid  cats, 
sulky  eats,  hateful  cats,  fighting  cats,  conceited 
cats,  and  avaricious  cats;  but  kitty  is  kitty  to  those 
who  fancy  her,  and  one  might  as  safely  say 
before  its  mother  that  a  baby  has  a  pm;  nose,  as 
to  say  in  the  presence  of  its  mistress  that  a  cat 
is  not  handsome.  If  it  were  only  possible  to 
progress  from  cat  shows  to  cat  schools !  For,  in 
spite  of  the  affection  they  inspire,  cats  are  the  dire 
source  of  no  small  share  of  the  moral  obliquity  of 
the  world.  Wlicn  they  have  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  night  is  a  time  for  sleep  and  quiet, 
wc  shall  have  increased  hope  of  man’s  advance¬ 
ment  in  right  directions. 


Now  adays  England  not  only  appropriates 
American  books  but  praises  them.  Unce  she 
merely  stole  them.  'This  week  two  American 
authors  come  in  for  some  handsome  and  well- 
deserved  compliments.  The  Saturday  Review 
says  of  Bayard  Taylor’s  translation  of  the  first 
part  of  Faust :  “  It  is  altogether  a  work  which 
will  be  a  grateful  addition  to  the  libraries  of  all 
who  can  afford  it ;  a  cheaper  edition  will  be 
necessary  to  render  it  acccssi'ole  to  the  large 
numbers  who  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.”  And  The  Athenaeum,  in  an  appreci¬ 
ative  notice  of  Mr.  Howells’s  “  Suburban 
Sketches,"  comparing  him  to  Charles  Lamb, 
says  ;  "  Had  Elia  been  an  American  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  instead  of  an  Englishman  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration,  he  would  write  as  Mr.  Howells  does." 


The  promotion  of  Dr.  Dollinger  to  the  Rec¬ 
torship  of  the  University  of  Munich,  in  which 
he  has  heretofore  been  only  a  professor,  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  personal  compliment 
—  it  is  virtually  an  act  of  defiance  to  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  the  Fope,  and  a  formal  notice  that  the 
Catholics  of  Germany  no  longer  fear  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican.  The  Reverend  Doctor 
was  some  time  ago  excommunicated  for  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sclieinc  of  Papal  infallibility,  but  the 
University  people  seem  to  have  no  doubt  that 
his  teaching  will  bo  just  as  sound  and  sensible 
as  it  would  be  if  he  were  iu  good  and  regular 
standing.  They  are  certain  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
proving  sympathy  of  enlightened  men  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  book  review  in  a  daily 
journal  attracts  so  much  attention  as  has  been 
elicited  by  the  elaborate  paper  in  a  late  number 
of  the  yew  York  Tribune,  on  Dr.  McCosh's 
“  Lectures  on  Christianity  and  Positivism.” 
Though  the  article  appeared  anonvmously,  it 
was  at  once  credited  to  the  pen  of  5lr.  George 
Ripley.  The  masterly  manner  in  which  the 
writer  corrected  Dr.  McCosh’s  misconceptions 
tonching  what  he  calls  “  Boston  Theology," 
left  no  one  blind  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
review.  On  this  point  Mr.  Ripley  could  speak 
with  the  authority  of  personal  knowledge. 

The  Town  Crier  of  the  San  Francisco  Newt 
Letter  must  have  his  joke,  though  the  heavens 
fall.  Speaking  of  the  proposed  meeting  in 
Massachusetts  of  the  Howe  family  on  the  31st 
of  this  month,  he  says :  “  Preparations  are 
making  to  have  California  represented.  In 
order  that  the  delegation  from  this  coast  may  be 
a  truly  representative  one,  the  co-operation  of  the 
Governor  must  be  secured,  as  some  of  the 
nicest  Howes  in  the  world  arc  basely  deprived 
of  their  liberty  at  San  Quentin.” 


"We  print  in  another  part  of  this  jonnial  the 
admirable  and  dignified  rebuke  which  the  Neio 
York  Tribune  administered  to  the  writer  of  a 
silly  article  in  a  late  number  of  Scribner’s  Month¬ 
ly, —  an  article  evidently  written  ^  one  of 
those  gentlemen  of  whom  Tom  Hood  says 
they  think  they  'ro  pious  when  they  're  only 
bilious. 


Miss  Kate  Reignolds,  with  the  subject  of 
“  Charles  Reade,  Author  and  Man,"  will  be 
doubly  interesting  on  the  platform  next  season,  | 
as  an  actress  in  a  new  role,  and  os  having  i 


—  Mr.  Henry  Sedley,  the  mnsical  and  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  is  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

—  The  grandfather  of  George  H.  Pendletoo 
was  the  second  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his 
duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

—  The  New  York  Trdmne  begins  a  reply  to  a 
correspondent  as  follow :  “  Stetson,  yon  are  an 
Ass."  Pleasant  for  Stetson. 

—  The  foreign  papers  record  the  death  of 
Delsarte,  the  eminent  professor  of  lyric  decla¬ 
mation  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

—  Mr.  Fechter  is  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  man¬ 
ager  in  New  York  next  season.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  Theatre  is  the  building. 

—  The  first  man  who  ascended  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  did  so  in  1642.  The  first  ladies  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  feat  were  the  Misses  Austin,  of 
Portsmouth,  in  1821. 

—  Mrs.  Susan  Higgin,  a  rich  widow  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  who  spent  some  years  in  thu  country,  has 
made  a  gift  of  $  25,000  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  at  New  Haven. 

—  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Alois  Senefelder,  the  inventor  of 
lithography,  will  be  celebrated  in  New  York  on 
the  6th  of  next  November. 

—  Mr.  James  Rogers,  born  in  Rockingham 
County,  August  1,  1769,  is  now  living  in  good 
health,  at  Boston  Highlands,  where  he  proposes 
to-day  to  celebrate  his  one  hundred  and  second 
birthday. 

—  Gov.  Ferham  and  Senator  Hamlin  showed 
their  appreciation  of  a  New  England  clam-bake, 
by  joining  a  company  of  650  or  more,  last 
week,  and  making  pleasant  speeches  to  the  as¬ 
sembly. 

—  Professor  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  has 
accepted  the  po°ition  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  Athens,  in  addition  to  which  he  acts  as  agent 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  collect¬ 
ing  education  statistics. 

—  It  is  denied  on  the  part  of  ex-President 
Andrew  Johnson  that  he  is  going  to  visit 
France  ;  he  lias  no  desire  to  make  a  tangent  to 
his  famous  circle,  and  Paris  has  no  charms  for 
him  as  Thiers  has  no  policy. 

—  Among  the  young  ladies  who  took  the 
white  veil  recently  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  Chicago,  were  Miss  Katie  Fay  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Mary  Frances  Rodgers,  niece 
of  the  Messrs.  Knapp  of  the  St.  Louis  RejmUi- 
can. 

—  Mr.  Henry  W.  Hemans,  one  «f  the  five 
children  of  the  poetess,  died  at  his  Consnlship 
in  Para  recently.  Mr.  Hemans  was  the  British 
Consul  at  Bufi'alo  some  time  ago,  and  while  there 
wrote  some  notable  articles  in  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review. 

—  Robert  Buchanan,  the  poet,  has  been 
obliged  hv  ill-health  to  give  up  his  series  of  read¬ 
ings.  TheAthenaum  says  :  “We  have  author¬ 
ity  for  saying,  in  the  latter  case,  that  they 
can  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be  re¬ 
sumed.'’ 

—  Thurlow  Weed  has  experienced  but  little 
benefit  to  his  health  from  bis  European  travel ; 
it  is  said  that  he  thinks  of  returning  home  some 
timi  during  the  coming  autumn.  His  physi¬ 
cians  tliink  be  is  worn  out  from  excess  of 
worry  and  work. 

—  The  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  the  new  President  of 
Union  College,  rescued  a  young  lady  who  was 
drifting  out  to  sea  at  Fire  island  the  other  day, 
and  m^estly  concealed  his  identity  when  he  had 
accomplished  the  deed.  In  the  rescue  the 
Doctor  very  nearly  lost  bis  own  life. 

—  Mr.  Henri  Cernnschi,  the  Italian  banker, 
and  editor  of  the  Paris  Siecle,  who  contribnted 
largely  to  the  and-plebiscitum  fund  during  the 
empire,  and  was  therefor  banished  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  now  visiting  in  New  England,  and 
intends  to  go  as  far  os  San  Francisco. 

—  The  Rev.  L.  C.  Rutter,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two,  styled  the  “boy  preacher,”  has 
achieved  a  goo<l  work  as  well  as  a  great  sensation 
in  Noble  County,  Ohio,  where  he  presides  over 
two  Presbyterian  congregations,  and  has  inau¬ 
gurated  a  sweeping  temperance  reform. 

—  In  literatnre  the  names  of  Alice  and  Pheebe 
Cary  were  always  mentioned  together.  The 
death  of  the  elder  sister  a  few  months  ago  has 
proved  only  a  temporary  separation  of  two  lives 
which  had  been  singularly  dependent  upon  each 
other.  So  close  was  the  union  between  these 
two  pure  womer.,  that  it  was  hard  to  realize  the 
scpiaration  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  last 
I  literary  work  of  Phrebe  Cary  was  the  tender 
I  and  afilectionate  sketch  of  her  sister  Alice.  It 
,  was  a  fitting  close  of  her  usefnl  life,  and, 

{  thongh  we  may  regret  that  she  was  not  spared 
I  to  write,  as  she  intended,  a  more  complete  bi- 
I  ography,  to  accompany  an  edition  of  her  sis- 
:  ter’s  latest  poems,  we  yet  must  bow  to  the 
!  Divine  will  with  the  resignation  expressed  io 
her  own  words  :  — 

“lam  what  I  am,  and  my  Ufa  for  me 

Is  the  best  —  or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold.” 


'  / 
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THE  NATCHEZ  imT-OFFICE,  —  SUNDAY  MORNING. 


could  be  worse  than  the  postal  service  of 
the  lower  Mississippi.  Much  of  the  mail- 
matter  never  reaches  its  destination  at  all. 

Upon  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in 
the  principal  business  street  of  Natchez  is 


they  carried  away.  Young  ladies,  too, 
dropped  in  on  their  way  to  church.  In  a 
word,  all  Natchez  —  business,  love-lorn,  edi¬ 
torial,  religious,  and  loafing  N.atchez  —  went 
to  the  postKiffice  that  morning.  Nothing 


9 


fished  out  of  the  river  by  men  who  make  a 
business  of  that  sort  of  angling;  and  the 
rest  and  greater  part  of  the  tim^r  is  to  be 
sawed  up  at  “  Brown’s  Mill.”  Mr.  Brown 
got  rich  Dy  his  mill,  and  spent  much  of  his 
money  in  making  one  of  the  finest  private 
gardens  in  the  country.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  bluif  from  which  our  sketch  is  made ; 
it  is  laid  out  and  kept  in  exquisite  taste ; 
the  winding  walks  ana  rustic  observatories 


I  are  bordered  by  all  manner  of  rare  flowers, 

■  and  shaded  by  trees  brought  from  the  ends 
^  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Brown  had  fallen  from 
-  one  of  these  trees  a  short  time  before  our 
;  visit,  and  he  is  now  dead.  His  garden  was 
always  open  gratis  to  the  well-behaved  pub- 
'  lie,  and  thousands  who  have  baffled  the 
j  malice  of  the  semi-tropical  summer  in  his 
shady  kiosks  will  join  us  in  the  wish  that 
,  the  trees  may  grow  green  over  his  grave. 


Returning  to  the  wharf-boat  and  the  high- 
priced  negro  warder  of  our  baggage,  we 
were  picked  up  by  one  of  the  swift  steam¬ 
boats  of  the  lower  river.  There  are  two  or 
three  of  these  boats  which  are  the  especial 
pride  of  the  whole  region  they  traverse,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  ride  to  Vicks¬ 
burg  on  one  of  the  acknowledged  champi¬ 
ons.  It  will  not  be  necessary  just  now  to 
i  enter  into  the  details  of  our  voyage,  since, 


in  the  next  paper,  we  purpose  to  dedicate  a 
whole  article  to  our  experiences  of  a  day  on 
a  steamboat.  Seated  on  the  shady  deck  and 
in  the  breeze  of  the  boat’s  own  making,  we 
glided  up  against  the  current,  while  all  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  on  the  banks  seemed 
swooning  in  the  sun.  'The  slab  hut  of  which 
we  furnish  you  a  sketch  will  give  an  idea  ot 
the  animation  in  the  landscape.  The  cart 
and  axe  without  are  apparently  as  sound 
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asleep  as  the  independent  citizen  within; 
the  banana  stands  lazily,  with  its  splay 
arms  akimbo,  the  sunflower  stares  drowsy 
and  stolid  at  her  god,  and  the  cattails  — 
those  vegetable  sky-rockets  —  seem  ready 
to  go  up  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Leg¬ 
islation,  I  take  it,  can  never  inspire  the 
verve  and  thrill  of  Northern  salt-air  into 
such  a  temperature  as  that.  The  sun  must 
be  reconstructed  first. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Vicksburg  we  passed 
Hurricane  Plantation.  This  and  another 
plantation,  known  as  Briartield,  were  the 
property  of  Joseph  E.  Davis  before  the  war. 
Jefferson  Davis  lived  at  Briarfield  and  his 
brother  Joseph  at  Hurricane.  Both  of  these 
plantations  are  now  the  property  of  a  very 
black  gentleman,  known  all  over  the  South 
as  Ben  Montgomery,  who  was  himself  for¬ 
merly  the  property  of  the  Davises.  Thus  it 
happens  that  one  negro  occupies  JefiT.’s  seat 
in  tne  Senate,  and  that  another  and  still 
blacker  negro  occupies  his  late  residence  at 
Briarfield.  Ben  Montgomery  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  two  plan¬ 
tations,  and  is  prospering  by  letting  the 
ground  in  small  lots  to  negro  cultivators. 
On  the  two  places,  it  is  said,  that  twenty- 
five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  made  last 
year.  Montgomery  has  just  bought  another 
adjoining  plantation  fur  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  by  which  he  ex{)ect8  to  add 
one  thousand  bales  to  his  yearly  crop.  The 
wealthy  successor  to  the  Davises  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  finely  educated,  modest  man. 
His  deeds  certainly  speak  for  themselves. 

At  Vicksburg  we  were  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  ourselves  housed  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  hotel.  In  the  streets  we  were  met  with  ; 
other  surprises ;  there  was  a  show  of  busi-  : 
ness  and  prosperity  about  the  town ;  one  or  ' 
two  men  seemed  actually  in  a  hurry.  We  ' 
had  not  seen  such  sights  as  these  in  weeks,  , 
and  we  devoted  the  day  to  studying  the  , 
phenomena.  We  found  the  Vicksburgers  j 
generally  prosperous  and  very  discontented.  | 
Mississippi  is  probably  the  worst  rccon-  I 
structed  State  in  the  Union.  It  makes  i 
one’s  head  ache  to  think  of  the  muddle  these  ; 
people  are  in,  and  it  would  give  one  the  i 
brain-fever  to  try  to  see  a  way  out  for  them.  | 
In  the  mean  time  their  State  constitution  ' 
gives  every  man  the  right  to  carry  arms, 
and  they  carry  them  with  a  vengeance.  It  | 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  duel  has  ' 
passed  away  in  the  South.  No  later  than  ; 
yesterday  an  intelligent  Southerner  assured  ! 
us  that  he  knew  &e  code  is  a  barbarous  i 
relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that  he  should  j 
not  think  of  declining  a  challenge  — that 
he  would  not  dare  to  do  it.  The  result  of 
the  custom  is,  that  men  are  guarded  in  their 
conduct  toward  one  another  when  they  are 
sober,  and  that  the  female  virtue  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  classes  is  hedged  by  ready  pistols.  Still, 
if  greater  culture  would  not  attain  these 
results  peaceably,  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
worth  so  much  powder.  The  philosopher 
may  well  be  excused  for  preferring  to  live 
in  a  country  where  reason  plods  its  sober 
way  around,  and  does  not  take  the  short  cut 
of  bullets  and  bowie-knives.  For  I  fancy 
that  this  quick  way  of  settling  difficulties — 
which  always  has  prevailed  more  or  less  in 
Southern  countries  the  world  over,  ever 
since  the  day  of  that  clum^  pioneer  in  the 
art,  Cain  —  springs  partially  from  the  lazi¬ 
ness  engendered  of  hot  suns.  Deliberate 
aim  is  easier  than  deliberate  reason;  a 
sharp  knife  quicker  than  dull  wit.  This 
sort  of  argument  runs  in  an  isothermal  line 
from  Persia  through  the  Morea,  Lower  Italy 
and  Spain  to  the  lesser  latitudes  of  our  pos¬ 
sessions.  Our  brethren  of  the  South  were 
always  a  little  reckless,  or,  I  should  say, 
lazy  in  this  way,  and  now  that  the^  are 
misgoverned  in  some  places  and  discon¬ 
tented  in  all,  they  keep  up  a  good  deal 
more  of  this  direct  si^ies  of  thinking.  So 
at  this  day,  in  the  life  insurance  company 
of  which  Jefferson  Davis  is  president,  one 
in  every  ten  of  the  policies  paid  is  paid  to 
the  heirs  of  a  murdered  man.  And  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Ku-Klux,  as 
an  organization,  exists  in  aj^  portion  of  the 
South  we  have  visited.  Tne  bullets  just 
singly  whistle  for  lack  of  thought. 

The  general  view  of  Vicksburg  among 
our  engravings  was  taken  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
old  Federal  rifle-pits.  On  the  extreme 
right,  above  the  houses,  can  be  seen  the 
earthworks  of  Castle  Hill,  and  further  on 
those  of  the  Skv  Parlor  and  Fort  Hill  Bat¬ 
teries.  These  latter  are  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Spanish  fort.  Most  of  the  buildings  of 
the  citv  are  of  red  brick.  The  galleries  and 
gingerbread  ornamentation,  so  general  in 
Southern  architecture,  are  not  observable 
here.  On  the  river  are  the  two  wharf-boats 
and  to  the  right  of  them  is  the  new  elevator 
now  building.  Between  the  wharf-boats  lies 


the  doughty  little  ferry-boat,  which  seemed 
always  whistling  but  never  going  across  the 
river.  The  court-house  rises  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  aud  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country.  There  are  tew 
marks  upon  it  of  the  rough  handling  it  sus¬ 
tained  from  shot  and  shell.  Its  cupola  is 
the  home  of  countless  swallows.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  which  we  passed  in  the 
city,  a  tattered  battle-flag  was  hanging 
from  a  window  in  this  cupola,  aud  a 
negro  celebration  was  going  on  in  the 
court-room.  A  colored  man.  Lynch,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Mississippi,  made  a 
very  good  speech  on  that  occasion.  The 
day  was  observed  by  no  other  class  of  [)eo- 
ple  in  Vicksburg,  that  we  could  see.  In 
the  whole  city  we  observed  but  two  national 
flags,  — one  in  front  of  the  post-office,  and  the 
other  upon  the  staff  of  a  St.  Louis  steamer 
at  Uie  landing.  The  business  of  the  town 
went  on  as  usual. 

The  most  striking  reminders  of  the  siege 
that  we  found  in  Vicksburg  were  the  caves 
dug  m  the  cliffs  where  the  terrified  inhabi¬ 
tants  took  refuge  from  shells.  The  ones  of 
which  our  sketch  is  made  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  Families  lived  for  weeks  to¬ 
gether  in  these  holes. 

The  grand  sweep  of  the  river  above  Vicks¬ 
burg  is  called,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  Chick¬ 
asaw  Bend.  Our  picture  represents  the 
scene  as  it  appears  looking  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  and  up  the  stream  from  Castle  Hill. 
It  was  in  this  bend  behind  the  narrow  strip 
of  land  fronting  the  city  that  the  fleet  lay 
so  Ion"  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Ca.stle 
Hill,  of  which  also  we  furnish  you  a  sepa¬ 
rate  picture,  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  Confederates  razed 
the  fine  private  residence  which  occupied 
the  ground  before  the  war,  and  put  there 
in  its  place  what  they  called  Grant’s  Bat¬ 
tery,  in  ironical  compliment  to  the  besieging 
general. 

If  we  were  surprised  by  the  unwonted 
comforts  of  our  hotel,  we  were  simply  amazed 
at  its  proprietor,  •  a  gentleman  sixty-nine 
years  of  age,  as  active  as  a  boy,  who  intro¬ 
duced  himself  to  us  as  “  the  only  original 
living  pioneer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.” 
He  is  knowi.  all  over  the  South  for  a  his¬ 
toric  miracle  in  inn-keeping.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  thirty  or  forty  vears  ago,  it  is  alleged, 
he  fed  eleven  hundred  p^ple  and  ueir 
horses  in  the  Mississippi  wilderness,  bring¬ 
ing  his  supplies  from  Tuscumbia  and  Mem- 

Ems.  By  tms  and  other  meritorious  service 
e  has  won  the  title  of  General.  It  is  not, 
however,  what  General  McMackin  has  done, 
but  what  he  does  now,  that  to  us  marks  him 
out  from  his  fellow-men.  At  every  meal  he 
dons  a  white  apron  and,  with  carving-knife 
and  fork  in  hand,  promenades  the  dining¬ 
room,  announcing  the  bill  of  fare  with  ml 
sorts  of  verbal  accompaniments  and  varia¬ 
tions.  This  has  been  his  practice  ever  since 
his  present  guests  were  born.  We  give  you 
his  portrait,  taken  on  the  spot,  but  we  can 
convey  no  idea  of  his  voice  and  manner,  as 
he  walked  up  and  dewn  among  the  tables, 
heralding  the  dinner  something  in  these 
words :  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a 
great  country,  —  a  great  country',  in  spite  of 
the  war.  Oyster  soup,  soup  without  oysters, 
and  oysters  without  soup.  Hand  around 
the  soup  and  boiled  rice.  Fried  fish,  fish 
boiled  and  broiled;  Mississippi  trout  ”  (which 
is  a  pleasantry  for  that  piscine  horror,  the 
cat-fish),  “  fish  from  the  rivers  and  fish  from 
the  sea.  We  are  an  immense  people  I  Roast 
beef,  boiled  beef,  roast  mutton,  boiled  mut¬ 
ton,  mutton  with  capeivsauce,  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton  with  and  without  onions ;  hot  shoat,  cold 
shoat,  potatoes  mashed  and  potatoes  whole, 
potatoes  baked  and  potatoes  fined  upon  one 
side  and  potatoes  fried  upon  the  other  side. 
Gentlemen  and  ladies,  help  yourselves.  O, 
^e  ham  and  the  lamb,  the  jelly  and  the 
jam  I  all  jam  up.  After  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  we  have  the  old-fashioned  dessert,  just 
as  mammy  made.  Waiters,  hurry  up  the 
dessert :  cranberry  tarts  and  apple  -  pie ; 
plum-pudding,  rice-pudding,  and  cold  pota- 
to-puading  for  those  that  are  in  love.  Fruits 
from  all  countries ;  wines  from  the  Rhine, 
and  wines  from  the  Po ;  wines  from  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  wines  from  Ohio.  Tea  and  coffee 
and  sweet  buttermilk, —  all  the  best  in 
the  world.  Old  Cherry,  that  gopd  old 
cow,  has  come  up  to-day ;  the  cow,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  gives  the  buttermilk.  Remember, 
too,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  river  between 
the  house  and  the  cow-pen.  Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  country,  and 
we  are  an  immense  people.” 

The  music  of  the  old-time  feasts  was 
nothing  to  this.  The  tongues  of  night¬ 
ingales  had  not  the  piquancy  of  the  vol¬ 
uble  one  of  General  McMackin.  To  be 
assured  by  venerable  age  that  you  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  best  in  the  world,  to  consult  your 


bill  of  fare  as  it  comes  to  you  viva  voce 
through  the  air,  to  be  relieved  of  all  conver¬ 
sational  needs  by  the  jokes  which  are  served 
you  table-d’hdte,  and  then  to  have  your  pa¬ 
triotism  stirred  with  your  gravy,  —  this 
surely  is  the  transcendentalism  of  dining. 

Our  next  article  will  be  entitled,  A  Day 
on  a  Mississippi  Steamboat. 


TYPE-SETTING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Y\7E  find  in  a  London  journal  the  follow- 
M  ing  interesting  account  of  Mackie’s 
steam  type-composing  machine  :  — 

“  It  seems  but  yesterday,  though  a  genera¬ 
tion  has  elapsed,  since  we  received  a  broad¬ 
sheet  of  a  novel  character.  To  all  appear¬ 
ance  it  was  a  newspaper,  —  in  reality  it 
was  a  melange  of  literature,  light,  sparkling, 
and  popular.  It  was  the  Family  Herald  of 
1843.  On  its  title,  instead  of  the  now  fa¬ 
miliar  Britannia,  it  had  a  picture  of  a  young 
lady  seated  before  what  seemed  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  stocking-frame  and  a  piano¬ 
forte,  r.nd  this,  we  were  informed,  was 
Young's  type-composing  machine.  There 
was  some  curiosity  amongst  printers  to  know 
what  the  p^tical  effect  of  this  machine 
would  be.  The  paper  was  narrowly  scanned, 
but  beyond  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
‘  literals,’  and  the  divorci;ment  of  the  letter 
‘  f  ’  from  its  following  neighbors  ‘  1  ’  and  ‘  i,’  a 
separation  which  has  since  become  common 
in  the  publications  of  the  Phonetic  Society, 
there  was  nothing  to  excite  remark,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  Family  Herald  assumed  its 
present  well-known  appearance,  and  entered 
on  its  career  of  well-t^arne»l  prosperity  ;  and 
Young’s  type-conqmsing  machine,  which  was 
to  have  afforded  any  number  of  young  ladies 
a  means  of  sustenance,  faded  from  the  print¬ 
ing  mind,  and  has  been  heard  of  no  more. 

“  Since  that  period  we  have  had  many 
type-composing  machines,  but  they  have  ! 
given  place  to  two,  —  Hattersley’s  and  Mac-  | 
kie’s, — which  now  represent  the  practical  I 
result  of  generations  of  thought.  One  is  ' 
the  i)erfection  of  simplicity  ;  the  other  is  a 
mechanical  triumph.  Two  machines  more  j 
diverse  in  their  appearance  to  accomplish 
the  same  objec  could  hardly  be  conceived.  | 
Our  present  business  is,  however,  with  Mac-  ! 
kie’s  steam  type-composing  machine,  which  ; 
is  exciting  some  attention,  in  consequence  of  j 
the  prominent  position  it  occupies  in  the  In-  | 
ternational  Exhibition  now  open  at  South  | 
Kensington. 

“  This  machine  differs  from  all  previous 
machines  in  many  essential  particulars.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  produce  a  mere  me¬ 
chanical  aid  to  a  compositor,  but  a  bold  and 
original  conception  to  dispense  with  the 
compositor  altogether,  and  produce  an  au¬ 
tomatic  machine  driven  by  steam  power, 
which  will,  when  properly  fed,  produce  an 
endless  stream  of  ‘  matter,’  which  may  be 
made  up  into  a  newspaper  column  or  into  a 
book  page  at  the  will  of  the  attendant  genius. 
The  feeding  takes  place  in  two  forms.  It 
has  to  be  fed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  pre¬ 
pared  ‘  copy,’  as  well  as  with  the  necessary 
type  to  be  composed. 

“  The  preparation  of  the  copy  involves 
the  use  of  a  small  but  distinct  machine,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  composing 
machine,  but  one  that  can  be  used  at  the 
fireside  or  in  the  author’s  stud^ .  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  perforating  machine,  which  acts  on  a 
strip  of  paper  about  two  inches  wide,  by 
means  of  a  small  key-board  not  much  unlike 
the  digitarium  familiar  to  piano-forte  stu¬ 
dents.  These  perlbrated  strips  are  to  the 
type-composing  machine  what  jacquard 
cards  are  to  a  jacquard  loom  :  they  give  the 
key-note  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  perforations  are  of  a  threefold 
character.  There  is  a  continuous  row  of 
equidistant  holes  down  the  centre  of  the 
strip ;  these  holes  fit  into  gearing-pins,  and 
send  forth  the  copy  at  a  regular  rate,  on 
either  side  of  this  central  row,  but  in  a  line 
with  them  are  other  perforations  made  by 
the  sixteen  keys.  Those  on  the  right  hand 
never  exceed  two  in  a  row,  whilst  those  on 
the  left  may  be  any  number,  from  one  to 
eight,  the  left  hand  row  being  the  guide  to 
the  type  grooves,  those  on  the  right,  to  the 
particular  boxes  in  which  the  type  is  placed, 
^us  the  perforator  has  two  operations  to 
perform  at  once.  His  right  hand  marks  the 
number  of  the  box,  and  his  left  gives  the 
combination  of  letters,  forming  more  or  less 
of  a  word,  with  the  attendant  space.  This 
perforation  can  be  performed  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  thousand  letters  per  hour  by  a  prac¬ 
tised  hand.  It  may  be  done  by  the  author 
himself ;  but  it  is  and  must  be  difficult  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  copy,  and  we  fancy  authors  will 
not  feel  that  interest  in  saving  the  publish¬ 
ers’  pockets  as  to  learn  the  process.  For 
the  present  they  will  stick  to  pen  and  ink. 


“  In  appearance  the  machine  itself  is  not 
unlike  a  capstan,  —  a  circular  table  on  a 
stout  central  Irame,  —  and  round  the  table 
are  fixed  twenty-nine  brackets  holding  an 
equal  number  of  boxes,  divided  into  eight 
grooves,  technically  called  pockets.  In  tliese 
grooves  the  type  is  laid,  with  its  face  and 
nick  one  way.  There  arc  seven  varieties  of 
type  in  these  boxes :  the  eighth  division  is 
devoted  to  thick  spaces.  'The  type  is  held 
in  its  ])Osition  by  a  slight  lip  or  flange  at  the 
bottom  of  the  groove,  and  beneath  these 
pockets  a  wheel  revolves,  carrying  with  it 
little  pins  which  distinguish  each  pocket, 
and  those  which  withdraw  the  letters  re¬ 
quired.  The  letters  are  then  carried  round 
on  an  ingeniously  contrived  trajs-door,  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  than  the  boxes,  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
livery.  Every  one  of  the  boxes  has  its  sep¬ 
arate  distinguishing  pins,  and  these  pins  are 
elevated  and  brought  into  use  by  means  of 
the  perforation  on  the  right  hand  of  the  per¬ 
forated  strip  of  paper  forming  the  copy  of 
the  machine.  This  arrangement  of  the  type 
in  boxes  and  grooves  is  most  ingenious,  and 
the  combinations  are  those  most  in  use, 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  sequence.  As 
an  instance  taken  at  random  from  the  printed 
form  of  combinations,  box  No.  3  has  in  its 
eight  grooves 

space  k  n  o  i  t  c  a 

and  if  we  take  the  letter  ‘  o  ’  as  representing 
the  central  perlbration,  the  copy  would  be 
perforated  lor  the  word  action  thus :  — 

8  G  5  3  2  1  o  3 

“  This  would  show  that  the  box  numbered 
three  is  required,  and  the  word  ‘action,’ 
which  in  that  box  is  combined,  would  be  with¬ 
drawn  with  a  space,  the  ‘  k  ’  being  omitted. 
These  letters  are  carried  round  to  the  point 
of  delivery,  when,  by  an  ingenious  contri¬ 
vance,  the  type  is  pushed  on  to  an  endless 
band,  and  carried  to  a  point  where  it  is  again 
pushed  into  a  curved  groove,  and  passes  on 
to  a  column  rule  in  one  continuous  length  of 
tyj)e,  which  is  removed  by  the  person  who 
justifies  as  he  requires  it.  The  type  is  de¬ 
livered  at  a  rate  of  twelve  thousand  letters 
per  hour. 

“  From  this  brief  description,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  machine  can  compose  five 
times  taster  than  the  quickest  compositor. 
It  never  makes  a  mistake.  The  perlbrator 
may  —  the  machine  never.  It  never  tires. 
It  is  driven  bj'  steam,  and  as  a  niece  of 
mechanism  it  is  nigh  perfection,  xhinters 
will,  however,  be  more  interested  in  its  eco¬ 
nomical  working,  and  they  must  calculate 
their  saving  Ibr  themselves.  The  price  of 
the  machine  is  £500,  exclusive  of  the  steam- 
engine.  It  requires  some  one  to  manage  it. 
It  requires  a  woman  to  perforate  the  strips, 
and  some  one  or  two  to  distribute ;  another 
to  justify  the  lines  ;  but  this  might  be  done 
by  the  attendant  of  the  machine.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  is  done  by  boys,  and  the  type  is 
distributed  in  upright  grooves  formed  of  col¬ 
umn  rules,  so  as  to  be  ready  set  to  feed  the 
machine  pockets  as  required.  A  separate 
machine,  or  at  least  a  duplicate  set  of  pock¬ 
ets,  will  be  required  for  each  size  and  de¬ 
scription  of  type,  so  that  it  is  only  likely  to 
be  useful  in  book  and  newspaper  offices 
where  the  principal  work  isin  one-sized  type. 
Mr.  Mackie  states  that  the  type  is  distributed 
and  the  pockets  replenished  by  boys  at  the 
rate  of  one  halfpence  per  thousand  letters. 
The  average  cost  per  day  of  working  the 
machine,  perlbration,  and  justifting,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Tlie  perfb- 
rated  strips  may,  however,  be  used  a  second, 
or  even  a  third  time,  and  Ibr  diflerent-sized 
type.  They  can  be  sent  abroad,  for  instance, 
and  the  type  set  from  them  by  one  of  these 
machines.  The  new  lectionary,  for  instance, 
need  only  to  be  perlbrated  once,  and  then 
every  subsequent  edition  can  be  set  from  the 
same  atrips.  For  the  ordinary  run  of  news¬ 
paper  work  the  machine  is  doubtless  admira¬ 
bly  adapted,  if  the  cost  of  working,  interest 
of  capital,  and  attendant  expenses,  do  nut 
equal  the  wages  of  journeymen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  machine  cannot  introduce  a  two- 
line  letter,  small  caps,  or  italic.  In  Young’s 
machine  emphasized  words  were  thin  spaced 
to  distinguish  them  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Germany.  Advertisements  cannot  be  set, 
and  compositors  may  take  ‘  heart  of  grace,’ 
for  they  are  necessary,  and  are  likely  to  be 
necessary  yet  in  our  newspaper  printing- 
offices.” 


Australia,  wishing  to  impress  California,  is 
to  send  to  the  next  Fair  a  pyramid  of  gold  — 
imitation  —  representing  the  yearly  product  of 
one  mine.  This  mass  will  be  three  and  a  half 
feet  at  the  base,  and  nine  feet  high.  Incited  by 
this,  the  California  press  calls  for  a  pyramid 
representing  the  $  260,(K)0,00()  in  gold  aijnunlly 
dug  from  the  mines  of  that  State. 


August  19, 1871.] 
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THE  SUNFLOWER. 


A  NATIVE  of  Peru,  it  was  introduced 
into  England  some  time  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  we  find 
Gerarde,  in  1596,  mentioning  it  as  a  com¬ 
mon  garden  flower. 

In  the  Punjaub  district  of  India,  the  sun¬ 
flower  is  grown  in  some  of  the  swampy  re¬ 
gions,  where  malarious  fever  prevails,  in 
large  plantations,  with  considerable  success ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  its  influence 
tends  to  remove  the  malaria,  and  conse- 
nucntly  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
those  who  reside  in  these  districts.  A 
movement  fur  extending  and  advocating 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  been  set  on 
foot  by  the  Agri-horticultural  Society  of  the 
Punjaub,  which,  in  a  recent  report,  has  set 
forth  many  advantages  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  i)ractice.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  roasted  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  coflec;  that  the  leaves,  which  may  be 
partially  removed  without  injury  to  the 
seeds,  form  a  good  fodder  for  cows;  and 
that  the  ashes  of  the  stems,  when  burnt,  are 
found  to  abound  in  potash.  The  seeds  are 
also  of  great  value  for  fattening  poultry,  be¬ 
sides  yielding  a  large  percentage  of  oil, 
which  is  equally  good  for  burning  or  for 
domestic  j)urposes.  With  all  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  sunflower  certainly  deserves 
a  trial,  especially  as  it  is  by  no  means  par-  1 
ticular  as  to  soil ;  it  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
or  in  rows,  and  its  cultivation  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Indian  corn.  In  England  the 
seeds  are  occasionally  given  to  poultry,  and  ! 
sparrows  are  especially  fond  of  them. 

In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is 
cultivated,  cmefly  on  account  of  its  value  as 
an  oil-producer.  It  is  stated  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  the  seed  will  yield,  upon  an 
average,  forty  pounds  of  oil ;  and  after  this 
has  been  expressed,  the  residuum  of  the  seeds, 
or  “  marc,”  as  it  is  called,  is  pressed  into  oil¬ 
cake,  which  answers  well  as  food  for  cows, 
and  for  fattening  hogs.  The  flowers  are  very 
attractive  to  bees,  and  on  this  account  alone 
sunflower  cultivation  has  been  advocated; 
and  besides  this,  cigars  are  manufactiu^d 
from  the  leaves,  which  are  said  to  be  “of 
superior  pectoral  quality.”  The  leaves  are 
also  dried  and  burnt  to  powder,  alter  which 
they  arc  mLxed  with  bran,  and  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Ibdder  for  cows. 

Besides  these  applications  of  the  sunflower, 
it  is  stated  that  a  very  sweet  and  fine  flour 
may  be  prepared  from  the  seeds,  which  must 
be  previously  shelled ;  and  that  the  stalk, 
when  treated  similarly  to  flax,  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  fine  fibre.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  fibre  enters  largely  into  many  of  the 
Chinese  silks.  These  varied  and  numerous 
uses  m.ay  remind  some  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  herbalists  used  to  attribute  divers 
and  often  most  opposite  qualities  to  tbe  same 
plant ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  veracity  of  the  various  authorities 
from  whom  the  preceding  facts  are  gleaned. 
At  any  rate,  even  supposing  that  some  of  the 
recorded  uses  are  in  a  measure  exaggerated, 
it  seems  plain  that  the  sunflower  is  capable 
of  being  rendered  a  very  useful  plant,  and 
that  its  more  general  cultivation  lor  utilita¬ 
rian  purposes  would  repay  any  one  who 
should  make  the  experiment. 

The  name  sunflower,  as  well  as  its  Latin 
equivalent,  Helianthu^,  refers  to  the  resem¬ 
blance  which  the  blossoms  present  to  the 
“  luminary  of  the  day,”  and  more  especially 
to  those  representations  of  him  which  we 
meet  with  in  old  books.  Gerarde,  who  calls 
it  “  The  Flower  of  the  Sunne,  or  Marigolde 
of  Peru,”  mentions  that  it  resembles  “  the 
radiant  heames  of  the  sunne,”  and  it  was 
from  a  similar  appreciation  of  this  resem¬ 
blance  that  it  was  used  in  the  religions 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  sun-worshipping 
Peruvians.  We  are  told  that  the  virgins 
who  officiated  in  the  temples  of  the  sun, 
wore  upon  their  heads  and  breasts  sun¬ 
flowers  made  of  pure  gold,  which,  “  reflect¬ 
ing  the  rays  of  their  deity  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  metal,  formed  an  effect  of  the  most  im¬ 
posing  grandeur.” 

The  poets,  however,  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  sufficiently  obvious  interpretation 
of  the  name,  and  preferred  to  understand  it 
as  indicating  that  the  blossoms  always  turned 
towards  the  sun,  moving  round  with  him  in 
his  course.  Thus  Thomson  speaks  of 


"One,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  sun, 

Bad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves. 
Drooping  all  night,  and,  when  he  warm  returns, 
Points  her  enamor^  boram  to  his  ray." 

Moore’s  lines,  in  which  the  same  idea  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  are  even  more  familiar ;  — 


"...  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  God  when  ho  sots 
The  Mime  look  that  she  turiieil  wheti  he  rose/* 

Hence  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  emblem 
of  constancy ;  but  its  claims  to  symbolize  so 
exalted  a  virtue  cannot  be  said  to  be  “  founded 


on  fact.”  The  French  name  “  tournesol  ”  was 
given  to  the  plant  from  a  similar  belief,  which 
it  seems  to  have  shared  with  two  or  three  other 
veiy  different  plants. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
Ilelianthus  annum;  but  there  is  another 
siiecies,  equally  well  known,  although  per¬ 
haps  not  always  recognized  as  being  a  sun¬ 
flower,  —  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  {Helian- 
tkm  tuberoam).  In  England  this  species 
does  not  blossom  freely,  although  its  flowers 
are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  When  seen  they  at  once  show  the 
affinity  of  the  plant,  being  very  like, 
although  smaller  than,  those  of  the  common 
sunflower.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans  as  an  esculent  plant,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  became  neglected,  and  was  re¬ 
introduced  into  Europe  somewhere  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Although  a  soup  made  from  the  tubers  is 
known  as  “  Palestine,”  in  obvious  reference 
to  its  name  “Jerusalem  artichoke,”  it  is 
generally  understood  that  this  latter  has  no 
connection  with  the  place  so  called,  but  is 
merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  “  girasole,” 
or  sun-turner,  by  which  term  the  plant  was 
known,  and  in  which  we  trace  its  connection 
with  the  sunflower.  The  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  was  brought  to  England  about  1617, 
and  soon  became  plentiful :  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  Parkinson  tells  us  they  were 
so  common  in  his  time  about  London,  that 
“  even  the  vulgar  began  to  despise  them.” 
It  never  appears  to  have  been  in  very  gen¬ 
eral  favor,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  potato:  on  tbe  Continent, 
however,  it  is  still  in  request,  and  is  much 
used  in  soups,,  etc ;  in  this  country  it  is 
used  in  pickles,  and  as  food  for  cattle  and 
hogs. 


BILL-POSTING. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  says  the 
American  Newspaper  Reporter,  about 
275  professional  bill-posters,  employing  from 
two  to  twenty  men  each,  and  proDably  800 
persons  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  this  industry.  'ITiere  are  some 
funny  experiences  that  come  to  the  notice 
of  a  bill-poster.  Not  long  ago,  when  the 
practice  of  mystic  advertising  was  in  vogue, 
a  prominent  merchant  issued  “dodgers,” 
and  had  them  thoroughly  posted  over  the 
city,  with  the  somewhat  unique  inquiry, 
“  VVho  stole  my  dog  ?  ”  He  intended  to 
follow  this  with  a  business  announcement 
calculated  to  draw  custom  to  his  store ;  but 
a  piratical  fellow  was  too  sharp  for  him,  and 
the  next  day  had  posted,  side  by  side  with 
the  inquiry,  “Your  dog  may  hie  found  at 
Candy  Fred’s,  where  the  best  quality  of 
molasses  candy  is  always  kept  on  hand.” 
Another  merchant  posted  the  town  with  the 
question,  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  A  neighboring 
shopkeeper  answered  the  inquiry  by  ap¬ 
pending,  “  It  is  the  cheapest  place  to  buy 
goods  in  the  city,”  affixing  his  own  name 
and  number.  To  “bill  a  town,”  as  the 
work  is  called,  is  an  expensive  undertaking. 
The  printing  of  the  bills,  in  the  first  place, 
is  a  large  item.  Posters  cost,  when  one  en¬ 
graving  is  done,  and  they  are  printed  in  but 
one  color,  from  $  15  to  S  20  per  1,000;  col¬ 
ored  posters,  from  $  25  to  $  35  per  1,000  ; 
theatrical  or  concert  programmes,  from  $  6 
to  $  9  per  1,000 ;  small  hand-bills,  about  the 
same,  while  the  printing  of  large  and  elabo¬ 
rate  posters,  engraved  on  blocks,  including 
the  price  of  engraving,  costs  from  $120  to 
$  150  per  1,000.  It  costs  a  regular  theatre 
from  $50  to  $90  a  week  for  posting  the 
ordinary  bills,  while  extras,  such  as  the 
streamers  and  display-bill  of  stars,  are  put 
up  at  their  charge.  A  transient  show  will 
have  to  pay  to  the  bill-poster,  for  billing  the 
city,  from  $  1 00  to  $  200,  while  it  will  cost  a 
circus  from  $  200  to  $300,  according  to  the 
time  the  boards  are  occupied. 


A  Nonrn  Carolina  paper  tells  a  strange 
story  of  a  man  in  that  State  who  ran  away  and 
hid  himself  in  a  swamp  during  the  war  to  escape 
military  service.  He  was  lately  discovered  living 
the  life  of  a  hermit  in  a  dense  thicket  near  the 
bank  of  a  river.  He  insisted  when  caught  that 
he  would  not  go  into  the  army,  but  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  tbe  war  had  been  over  for  more  than 
six  years,  he  concluded  that  he  would  return  to 
the  old  plantation,  where  he  found  things  a  good 
deal  changed.  He  had  lived  alone  all  this  while 
in  a  sort  of  den,  wearing  clothes  made  of  coon- 
skins,  &c.  and  had  almost  lost  the  power  of 
speech.  Whether  cowardice  or  principle  im¬ 
pelled  him  td  this  long  exile  is  not  stat^ ;  but 
at  all  events,  it  shows  a  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  might  accomplish  something  in  a  better 
cause  than  passing  year  after  year  alone  in  a 
swamp.  The  man  will  probably  feel  somewhat 
like  Rii»  Van  Winkle  after  his  long  slumber,  and 
require  a  little  time  to  set  himself  right  with  the 
world. 


IN  AUGUST. 

SUMMER  declines  and  roses  have  grown 
rare. 

But  cottage  crofts  are  gay  with  hollyhocks. 
And  in  old  garden-walks  you  breathe  an  air 
Fragrant  of  pinks  and  August-smelling 
stocks. 

The  soul  of  the  delicious  mignonette 
Floats  on  the  wind  and  tempts  the  vagrant 
bees 

From  the  pale  purple  spikes  of  lavender. 
Waking  a  fond  regret 

For  dead  July,  whose  children  the  sweet- 
peas 

Are  sipped  by  butterflies  with  wings  astir. 

Evenings  are  chill,  though  in  the  glowing  noon 
Swelled  peaches  bask  along  a  sunny  wall. 

And  mellowing  apricots  turn  gold,  —  too  soon 
For  him  who  loves  not  to  be  near  the  fall 
Of  the  vet  deathless  leaves.  Pale  jessamine 
Speaks,  with  her  lucid  stars,  of  shortening 
days 

To  spreading  fuchsias  clad  in  crimson 
bells. 

Lurking  beneath  the  twine 
Of  odorous  clematis,  whose  bowery  maze 
Of  godding  flowers  the  same  sad  story 
tells. 

Now  from  the  sky  full  sudden  gleams  of  light 
Athwart  the  plain.  Black  poplars  in  the 
breeze 

Whiten  —  the  willows  flashing  silvery  white 
At  every  gust  against  dark  rain-clouds : 
these 

Glooming  beneath  their  crowns  of  massy  snow. 
And  soaring  onward  with  the  wind  that 
rocks 

The  sprouted  elms,  and  shadowing  as  they 
pass 

Broad  cornfields  ripening  slow 
In  upland  farms,  where  still  the  undrawn 
cocks 

Stand  brown  amid  the  verduons  after¬ 
grass. 

Now  scream  the  curlews  on  the  wild  west 
coast. 

And  sea-birds  sport  in  the  sunned  ocean  — 
blue 

As  the  intense  of  heaven.  The  crested  host 
Of  mighty  billows  endlessly  pursue 
Each  other  in  their  glorious  lion-play. 

Surging  against  tho  cliffs  with  thunderous 
roar. 

Till  the  black  rocks  seeth  in  thick-cream¬ 
ing  foam. 

And  bursts  of  rainbowed  spray 
Fly  o’er  the  craggy  barriers  far  inshore. 
Drenching  the  thrift  in  its  storm-buffeted 
home. 

Now  is  the  season  when  soft  melancholy 
Broods  o’er  the  fields  at  solemn  cvcnfall. 

The  goldcn-clondcd  sunset  dying  slowly 
From  the  clear  west,  ere  yet  the  starry  pall 
Of  night  is  silvered  by  the  haiwest  moon  : 

When  the  year’s  blood  runs  rich  os  luscious 
wine 

With  honeyed  ripeness :  when  the  robin’s 
song 

Fills  the  gray  afternoon 
With  warbled  hope  ;  and  memories  divine 
Crowd  to  the  heart  of  days  forgotten  long. 


!  is  this  true,  we  would  suggest,  of  the  men  so 
recklessly  attacked  by  this  vehement  defender  of 
the  faith,  upon  no  basis  of  reason,  apparently, 
other  than  the  fact  that,  as  naturalists,  scholars, 
and  metaphysicians,  they  have  suffered  the  bent 
of  their  natures  to  lead  them  into  habits  differing 
from  those  of  commonplace  men,  and  that,  their 
ways  not  being  his  ways,  he  cannot  comprehend 
them.  In  all  earnestness,  we  ask,  do  attacks 
like  these,  which  arc  becoming  but  too  common 
under  the  cover  of  religious  zeal,  befit  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  gentlemen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Charity 
of  Christians  I  What  right  has  any  anonymous 
scribbler  to  denounce  publicly  another  man  as 
infidel  or  atheist,  without  one  word  of  proof  to 
sustain  his  assertion  t  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
the  prudence  and  dignity  of  jonrnalism  for  any 
reputable  publication  to  throw  sneb  unprovoked 
gossip,  whether  true  or  not,  broadcast  on  tho 
world?  The  offeme  is  the  more  rank  because 
there  is  no  danger  of  punishment.  If  the  libeller 
chose  to  enter  his  neighbor’s  house  and  steal  his 
purse  or  wife,  the  law  could  redress  the  wrong  ; 
if  he  accused  him  of  any  given  crime,  the  chance 
is  given  to  prove  hira.self  innocent. 

But  attack  a  man’s  religions  faith,  and  you 
sap  his  good  fame  and  name  in  the  public  eye 
at  the  very  root.  And  what  can  be  do  ?  Shall 
he  recite  the  creed  in  tbe  corners  of  the  streets  ^ 
We  are  perhaps  the  more  indignant  in  this  case 
because  we  know  the  untruth  of  this  particular 
assertion  ;  the  man  accused  of  “  incompetency  to 
!  speak  of  Christianity,  and  contempt  for  it,”  being 
I  one  whose  Christian  faith  and  life  need  no  de¬ 
fence.  But  the  evil  is  one  of  broad  application, 

I  and  increases  with  every  day.  Our  brother  does 
not  worship  in  the  same  church  with  ns ;  or 
I  chooses,  as  did  his  Master  before  him,  to  seek  to 
I  come  closest  to  God  out  of  doors  instead  of  in 
,  the  pew.  God,  in  short,  has  made  him  with  dif- 
<  ferent  intellect,  temperament,  religions  insight 
:  from  ours ;  and  forthwith  we  are  privileged  to 
!  throw  aside  all  Christian  charity  or  decent  con¬ 
trol,  and  brand  him  as  infamous  in  the  eyes  of 
I  all  men. 

I  If  men  mnst  carry  their  zest  for  sqnabbling 
;  into  religious  matters,  let  them,  in  the  name  (ff 
j  manhood  and  decency,  abandon  personalities  ; 

:  or  at  least  not  strike  a  man  where  he  cannot  de- 
!  fend  himself.  Their  colleagues  of  the  prizo ring 
I  could  teach  them  rules  of  honor.  There  they 
'  would  call  such  hitting  foul.  —  New  York  Tri- 
I  bune. 

j  MARIE  SOPHIE  SCHWARTZ. 

ME.SSRS.  lee  and  SHEPARD  mve  irt 
the  last  number  of  their  Monthly  Bulletin 
i  the  following  particulars  concerning  the  great 
Swedish  novelist  whose  works  have  become  so 
>  popular  in  this  country. 

'  “  The  name  of  Mdme.  Marie  Sophie  Schwartz 

I  will  soon  be  as  familiar  as  a  household  Word 
among  us.  People  are  always  grateful  to  a  fine 
writer;  and  one  who  gives  them  good  books 
:  contributes  an  inestimable  blessing  to  a  weary 
and  suffering  humanity.  But  many  books  are 
called  good  which  by  no  means  produce  the 
electrifying  effect  that  rouses  from  apathy  or 
dispels  the  vapors,  as  the  sun  clears  away  the 
remnants  of  a  storm  and  makes  the  world  bright 
again.  We  do  not  enjoy  a  full  benefit  from  any 
book  which  does  not  do  this,  and  if,  after  read¬ 
ing  it,  we  remain  just  as  humdrum,  spiritless, 
and  narrow  as  before,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  production  lacks  power.  Madame  Schwartz 
is  the  acknowledgctf  leader  among  Swedish 


FOUL  HITTING. 

OF  all  quarrels,  squabbles  about  religion 
arc  the  most  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  civi¬ 
lized  men.  Witness  the  one  which  is  attracting 
attention  in  the  literary  world  just  now,  from 
the  fact  that  Hawthorne,  whose  name  is  guarded 
with  so  tender  a  care  by  his  countrymen,  has 
been  dragged  into  it.  Ilis  publisher,  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  pleasant,  gossiping  papers,  lately  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  great  poet’s  dislike  to  regular 
church  services,  adding  that  "  his  religion  was 
so  deep  and  broad  that  he  conld  not  bear  to  be 
fastened  in  by  a  pew  door  ” ;  and  that  he  “  liked 
to  wander  among  the  graves ;  liked  better  to 
meet  the  sexton  than  the  rector.”  Some  writer 
of  orthodox  views  finds  in  this  matter  for  hor¬ 
ror  and  indignation  apparently  quite  beyond 
his  control.  He  assures  us  that  “  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne  ”  could  possibly  have  found  his  social 
and  intellectual  equal  in  any  pulpit,  and  that  if 
it  be  true  that  he  liked  the  sexton’s  society  better 
than  the  rector’s,  his  religion,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  Christianity;  concluding  with  a  fine 
delicacy  of  sarcasm  by  asserting  that  "  when  w 
man  gets  so  bloated  with  religion  that  a  pew  is 
too  small  for  him,  it  is  time  he  were  passed 
over  to  the  hands  of  the  sexton  whose  society 
is  so  sweet  to  him.”  The  point  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that,  not  content  with  this  criticism 
on  his  text,  this  expounder  of  the  “  sweet  and 
gentle  charities  of  Christianity  ”  flies  out  of 
his  way  to  attack  virulently  the  religions  faith 
of  half  a  dozen  men,  living  and  dead,  who- 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  assures  us  of  his  belief  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  incompetency  of  the  aforesaid  publisher  to 
speak  of  Christianity  in  any  form,  and  in  his 
contempt  for  it. 

Now,  with  the  merits  of  this  question  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  In  Hawthorne’s  work  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  there  is  no  line  incompatible 
with  the  highest  religious  faith.  There  our  and 
the  world’s  business  with  him  ceases.  As  to 
what  was  his  religion,  or  what  hope  he  had  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  is  a  matter  that  concerned  his 
own  soul  and  his  God,  and  them  alone.  Equally 


novelists.  She  enjoys  a  transcendent  reputa¬ 
tion  abroad,  and  Germany  stamps  its  intellect¬ 
ual  seal  upon  her  fame.  Her  novels  have  been 
read  with  avidity  by  six  European  nations, 
and  America  is  now  sharing  the  feast  which  so 
many  other  countries  have  enjoyed.  Rich,  racy, 
sparkling,  with  an  immense  fund  of  experience 
and  a  rare  power  of  description,  she  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  attractive  author ;  and  although  she  de¬ 
picts  life  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  morbid,  cyni¬ 
cal,  or  prejudiced  in  her  view  of  it.  She  is 
singularly  rational  in  her  thought,  and  natural 
in  her  method.  ‘Fredrika  Bremer  and  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,’  says  the  Christian  Vnim, 
‘  have  given  us  an  inclination  for  Scandinavian 
fiction,  and  we  augur  the  most  beneficial  results 
from  the  ever-increasing  study  of  this  northern 
literature.’  Her  works  are  being  translated  into 
English  by  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A.  Brown. 
In  their  separate  Swedish  and  American  nation¬ 
alities,  they  combine  the  two  in  this  joint  work. 
The  four  works  already  published  by  Lee  and 
Shepard :  ‘  Gold  and  Name,’  ‘  Birth  and  Educa¬ 
tion,’  ‘Guilt  and  Innocence,’  and  ‘The  Wife  of 
a  Vain  Man,’  have  met  with  great  success.” 


Was  the  wine  made  ly  Jesus  from  water, 
at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  intoxicating  ? 
This  question,  substantially,  was  discussed 
lately  in  six  successive  meetings  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministers’  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
The  body  was  divided  on  the  question,  at  the 
end  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  discussioii ;  but 
all  united  in  the  resolution  “  that,  in  view  of 
the  deplorable  results,  temporal  and  eternal, 
which  in  so  many  cases  are  clearly  traceable  to  the 
custom  of  wine-drinking,  especially  as  part  of  a 
social  entertainment ;  and  in  view  also  _  of  the 
Divine  precept  that  the  strong  bear  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  the  weak,  not  pleasing  themselves,  even 
as  Christ  also  pleased  not  himself ;  this  Associa¬ 
tion  regards  the  entire  disuse  of  wine,  as  well  as 
other  intoxicating  liquors,  as  a  beverage,  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  at  social  assemblies,  as  a  duty 
wjiieh,  under  the  Christian  law  of  self-denial, 
is  now  due  to  suffering  humanity.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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’ATH.  —  FnoM  the  Picture  is  the  Royai.  Acahemy  by  Peter  Graham. 


